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TO THE REVEREND 



WILLIAM VINCENT, D. D. 



\e - - k 



BEAN OF WESTMINSTER, #c. 



Sir, 

THEY are motives far less unworthy 
than ostentation, which have induced me to 
present this volume to you. The solicitude 
which you so ably evinced for the improve- 
ment of youth, will, I am persuaded, Obtain 
your encouragement toward any work which is 
likely to accelerate this important object. 

Whether this book deserves such a charac- 
ter, it does not become me to determine : bi)t 
the consciousness of having been influenced by 
the desire of facilitating an elegant and useful 
accomplishment, has given me confidence to 
offer this attempt to the public. 
• If 1 have been so fortunate as to succeed in 
my wish of rendering service to literature, I 
persuade myself that I shall be favored by 
your approbation ; and I may then pride my- 
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self in the reflection of having given testimony, 
by this dedication, that I am, with every con- 
sideration of respect, 

Sib, 

Tonr most obedient, 

And most humble servant, 

1. RlPPINGHAM. 

4% Clifford-Street, 
June 36, 1811. 
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TH1? art of arranging and expressing our 
ideas is of the utmost utility. Knowledge, how- 
ever various, and genius, however brilliant, a- 
vail but little, if their result cannot be commu- 
nicated with clearness and facility. Yet ob- 
servation shews that excellence in thie partic- 
ular is most uncommon. It is by no means 
unusual to meet young men, respectable in 
classical acquirement, who are unable to illus-- 
trftte familiar topics when offered to their at- 
tention. 

The causes of this deficiency T Believe arer 
various ; but they do not demand inquiry here. 
The defect has been felt and acknowledged^ 
and therefore no probable means should be o- 
mitted for its removal. 

The art pf English composition consists of 
two distinct branches : one is grammar, whicli 
teaches the correct dependency of words : thtf 
other is a practical union of logic and rhetorib, 
which teaches ord,er: and elegance in the con- 
ception and arrangement of t ideas. 

The former of these branches has been so 
ably treated by tjie diligence and ingenuity of 
Mr. Lindle^ Murray, tjiat further improvement 
seems to be i^ost preceded- : bat hkvirig 
mentioned English grarinnur, I catmot omit thtf 1 
0DDx>rtunitv.of endeavouring to; correctlan* ophi- 




ion which is entertained by many persons, that 
it is a pursuit unnecessary to those who are 
acquainted with the regimen of Latin. 
It is true that every language is formed upon 

Principles which are common to all others : 
ut it does not follow, either that a knowledge 
of these principles will teach the peculiarities 
by which the various dialects of mankind are 
contra-distinguished, or that the Latin gram- 
mar can inculcate the particular features of 
the English. The opinion which these re- 
marks are intended to correct, seems to have 
arisen from the persuasion that our tongue has 
been derived from the Latin. If this were 
the fact, it would not sustain the inference 
which has been drawn — an inference which 
is contradicted by the experience of every one 
who has studied the Persian and Arabic, or 
the Italian and Spanish languages. But the 
fact is otherwise. English has been formed, 
not of Latin altogether, or even in the greater 
part. Its origin and genius is Saxon ; and the 
structure of it is Saxon to this day — except 
that it has dropt much of the Saxon inflexion, 
and become more simple. This happens to all 
languages by lapse of time, and the effort of 
the mind to abbreviate and facilitate expres- 
sion. The difference between ancient and 
modern Greek consists principally in the loss 
of inflection : an ancient Greek verb, with its 
participles, consists of eleven hundred termi- 
nations : a modern Greek verb has not more 
than an Italian one. 
We are also indebted to the Greek; the 
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French, the Hebrew, and others for a ftstiltf- 
tude of radical and adopted words. A lan- 
guage thus derived must have many peculiari- 
ties ; some incorporated with the phrases it has 
imported, and others arising from such an het- 
erogeneous combination* These peculiarities 
cannot be appreciated by the knowledge of Lat- 
in only, or of any other language. It is the idi- 
om, whicli in fact constitutes the greatest dif- 
ficulty in the attainment of different tongues. 
The idiom of our native language is indeed ac- 
quired by habit. The boy whc^ffearns Latin, 
or the girl who learns French, obtains the the- 
ory of grammar, but custom renders familiar 
the practical part of the vernacular tongue : it 
becomes indeed so familiar, that to many, the 
study of it appears superfluous. It appears to be 
more readily caught by the ear than taught by 
rule : a shrewd boy or a well bred woman, is 
sometimes struck more forcibly by an impro- 
priety in their own language, than a scholar. 
But it hardly seems to result from these ob- 
servations, that a knowledge of the accurate 
dependency of words will be obtained, with- 
out a careful regard to the reason and circum- 
stances, which constitute the difference b'e~ 
tween correct and ungrammatical diction. 

A faculty acquired by use, conducted by 
habit, and tried by the ear, carries us on with, 
out the labour of reflection ; we meet with no 
obstacles in our progress, or we do not per- 
ceive them : we find ourselves able to proceed 
without rules, and we do not suspect that they 
may be of use. Hence, a grammatical study 
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of our own language, until lately, formed no 
part of the ordinary course of instruction It 
is however a defect which no other advantages 
can supply. Much practice in the polite world, 
and a general, acquaintance with the best au- 
thors, must undoubtedly be considered as ex- 
cellent helps ; but even these will hardly be 
sufficient. A critical knowledge of ancient 
languages will be found still less adequate ta 
the purpose. Dr. Bentley, the greatest critic 
and niost able grammarian of the age in which 
he lived, waaTiptoriously deficient in the know- 
ledge of his native tongue ; and he is not a sol- 
itary instance ; grammatical errors are plenti- 
fully scattered over the pages of many others- 
of our. eminent writer?. Whoever, therefore, 
wishes, to write and speak English with ele- 
gance and accuracy, must study the grammar 
of this language, as he would that of any other 
with which he desires to be acquainted, 

I hope this digression will be pardoned ; but 
the subject of it appeared to me to be too im- 
portant to be disregarcled, when it could be in- 
troduced without any great impropriety. 

The second part of the discipline necessary 
to acquire English composition, it is the object 
of this, work to explain and illustrate. 

The wojcd logic is formidable to young and 
uninformed minds* yjet it must be the founda- 
tion of such, a, treatisie. as this. No one, can ar- 
range bj$ lippijghts, upoft ajoy r subjejct without 
ths iis£ b£ re^ou,; a^ l#sji$ is, uoftiu^more, 
tha^Mh^art of., r§a^qp^ 
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indeed been eminently successful in the clear 
analyzation of this science : and the following 
pages are formed upon the suggestions of his 
introduction. 

Those who undertake to write upon any 
subject ought necessarily to understand it : 
they ought also to be able to appreciate what- 
ever they mean to discuss—this is called per- 
ception. As soon as the subject is understood, 
an opinion is formed upon it, which is termed 
the judgment. The considerati on w hich pro- 
duce that judgment are designaifl^irguments, 
and there is wanting only the method of ar- 
ranging those arguments with perspicuity, to 
render complete the ability for mental discus- 
sion. 

But these are not sufficient for any one who 
is desirous of excelling in English composition. 
Great effect arises from the choice of language, 
and the harmony in which words may be ar- 
ranged. There is sometimes an affectation of 
treating a polished style with contempt, but it 
is indeed affectation. Instruction is more suc- 
cessful when administered in a pleasing form — 
discussion is more interesting if clothed with 
elegance. The lofty mountain is an object of 
solemn contemplation ; hut the flowers with 
which it is adorned, add to the sublime the 
charms of beauty. 

In pursuance of this general outline, the 
present work is divided into three parts. The 
first consists of the perception formed on each 
proposed subject ; the second include»*the per- 
eeptiou and judgment } and the third contains 
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the perception, judgment, and argumentation, 
arranged in the form of correct themes. 

Considerable recourse has been had to the 
works of distinguished writers ; and the au- 
thor acknowledges aid from the labours of Ad- 
dison, Johnson, Blair, Watts, and others. Se- 
lections from these have been introduced, as 
models of reasoning and composition far more 
likely to be useful than any which the weak- 
ness of an author's self-?pkrtiality could be in- 
duced to oflfer. Yet he has published some of 
his own e4v<ms ; *ot only that he ntay ap- 
prove himself somewhat competent in the art 
which he professes to teach, but als# that he 
may by his own composition, be the more con- 
veniently enabled to illustrate the principles 
which he has laid dawn for the practice of oth- 
ers. 

Great care has been taken to Tetider this 
treatise suitable to Ihe capacity of youthful in- 
tellect*; and eligible for the important object 
Which it proposes to attain : yet the author is 
sensible that this production may derive im- 
provement from the suggestions of others, and 
he will therefore gratefully attend to the admo- 
nitions of enlightened criticism. 

But after every exertion to faihiHarize the 
art of English composition, it would be vain 
to hope that youth will be taught by books on- 
ly, however intelligibly they may be written. 
Works of this description must be useful to 
such persons as feel their own deficiency, and 
are desltous of obtaining the assistance which 
such publications profess to give. They will 
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also fee of use ia teachers* Elementary books 
are employed ia the various branches of litera- 
ry education.; and every, one who knows any 
thing of the laborious, avocations of an instruc- 
tor, is aware, that although youth, are taught 
by the oral repetition of rule upon rule, yet that 
the drudgery of teaching is greatly diminished 
by the aid of perspicuous treatises. 

Before this introduction, be closed, perhaps 
it will not be unbecoming to offer some consid- 
erations on the education of youth. 

The classics, mathematics, ami the use of 
the native language, are the chief studies in 
the preparation for enlightened manhood ; and 
of these, the classics certainly claim distin- 
guished . preference. For a long time after ed- 
ucation became an object of general solicitude, 
the latter two of these pursuits; obtained little 
regard; in systems of instruction. They are, 
however, gradually acquiring the importance 
which they merit ; and, I hope and believe, 
they will soon be admitted to that rank, wfiich 
their utility seems to deserve. 

But as to the mode in which youth should 
be trained to knowledge— I must own, that re- 
garding the value of appointed discipline, scho- 
lastic emulation, and of that instruction which 
is administered by men, whose ability and at- 
tainments have been tried and approved I give 
unhesitating preference to the public schools. 
It -cannot^ be deputed that there are many em- 
inent scholars and excellent teachers in pri- 
vate seminaries. But I am pleased in obse rv- 
ing, th*t notwithstanding the strictures which' 



bare been made on the public seminaries of 
learning ; yet the partiality and veneration 
which have been entertained toward them by 
illustrious rank, parental solicitude, and sound 
discrimination, seem in no wise to be dimin- 
ished. 

Of the few things which perhaps remain to 
be wished in the economy of public schools, 
probably we should desire more particular re- 
gard to the cultivation of English literature. 
But even such an expectation is suspended by 
a momentary consideration. 

The unremitting assiduity which is required 
te form a good classical scholar, leaves but 
little time for other pursuits. An acquaint- 
ance with the works of antiquity, is the first 
requisite of a gentleman's education, and an 
indispensible qualification for the study of 
the learned professions. All other acquire- 
ments are subordinate to this ; and when this 
is once attained, other pursuits become famil- 
iar. * It is therefore by no means exceptionable 
that the first and chief care of national scho- 
lastic establishments, should be directed to this 
great attainment. Let it not however be im- 
agined that the art of English composition is 
disregarded. The discipline of Westminster 
schotol — beneath whose sacred shade some of 
the brightest ornaments of Great Britain have 
been formed — requires the exertions of its stu- 
dents to be employed in English composition 
once in every week. 

But there is another and a far more power- 
ful recommendation of the regimen of West- 
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minster school to be found m its solicitous in- 
culcation of religious worship, O&every Saib- 
bath4*y> on every Saturdays and- oir every 
day appointed by the church to be' kept holy, 
the Westminster scholars are required to L at- 
tend divine service. Nor is this all — they are 
enjoined to exercises upon the scriptures one© 
in every week, and Grotius de veritate Reli- 
gionis Christians, is one of their appointed 
readings. These circumstances confer on pub- 
lic education the highest eulogium. 

In these days, wherein systematic infidelity 
is so industriously insinuated, no Christian can 
withhold from public schools the tribute of 
cordial adtairation. , 

After the sincere opinion which the author 
has thus expressed of education in public 
schools, he entertains an earnest hope that his 
work will not be considered as an attempt to in- 
terfere with the economy of those respected es- 
tablishments. He is rather inclined to en- 
courage an humble expection that his work 
will not be deemed unworthy of their service, 
nor inconsistent with their established regula- 
tions,* 



# I hegJeave to say, that although I have selected West- 
minster school as the more peculiar object of my humble 
praise, it has not been with the most remote intention of 
inculcating a disparagement of the other similar establish- 
ments. But having been engaged in the extra tuition of 
some students in that school, I felt myself more competent 
to speak of that* than of othei national academies. 
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The introduction is now concluded; and 
the work goes into the world with the author's 
most ardent wishes, that it may be acceptable to 
those who teach, and to those who study the 
art of English composition. 



ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THE 

SECOND EDITION. 



THE notice which this little book has ob- 
tained, gives me an assurance that the wishes 
I entertained for its success and utility have not 
been disappointed. I cannot better express 
the grateful sentiments which this public pat- 
ronage has excited, than by rendering to the 
present edition every improvement I can be- 
stow. 

The book will be found considerably en- 
larged by additional examples illustrative of 
the rules it formerly contained. A list of sub- 
jects has also been added, for the exercise of 
students, in the first three parts of the work. 
But the chief peculiarity of this edition con- 
sists in the fourth part of the work, the whole 
of which is an increase to the former impress- 
ion. 

The object of this portion of the volume, is 
to discipline the mind into the practice of dis- 
covering and producing its own resources. The 
rules contained in the . former divisions, teach 
the art of discussing subjects by three opera- 
tions, those of definition judgment, and argu- 
mentation. According to thig mode, the stu- 
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dent has to define the subject proposed, to form 
an opinion on it, and to state the reasons upon 
which that opinion was obtained. But it will 
occur to many persons, that it is not so easy, 
as it may at first seem, for a young person to 
ascertain and express the considerations from 
which his conclusion or judgment has proceed- 
ed. The object, therefore, of the additional 
part, has been to furnish rules which will pro. 
bably remove the apparent difficulty. 

I will flat soiieit indulgence to this attempt ; 
because those who are aware of the incon ven- 
iencies in framing such precepts as will ex- 
pand the youthful intellect, will make sufficient 
allowance. 



THEMES 



EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED. 



A theme is only the miniature of a declama- 
tion, essay ,oration, or sermon. In each of these 
species of composition a subject is proposed, 
an inference drawn ; and arguments adduced 
to support and authorise that conclusion. If 
no more be indispensible in these extended 
writings, neither can any thing further be neces- 
sary to constitute a theme. 

The commencement in the art of literary 
composition, requires nothing more than a gen- 
tle exercise of reason. No one attempting 
this accomplishment, can hope to arrive at im- 
mediate perfection : the gradations of art are 
always laborious. The theory and idiom of the 
language must be first attained ; for who can 
express his ideas by words, the relative de- 
pendency of Which he has not ascertained. 
The habit of considering various subjects, and 
of arranging the thoughts which they suggest, 
is the next step : and the acquisition of a clear 
and elegant habit of expression, is the last re- 
quisite for just and graceful composition. 

BS 
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The first of these qualification may be ob- 
tained by diligent application to the rules of 
grammar: the second by frequent exercise: 
and the last by careful perusal of the best au- 
thors. 

These suggestions may seem of little value 
in the initiation of youth. But to those of 
more mature y^ars, who may feel the propriety 
of .consulting this work, the observations will 
not be useless. Instructors know, also, that 
books are Seldom employed by youth but from 
necessity ; and all that the author of such a 
publication as this can hope to do for young 
persons, is to point out to teachers some mode 
by which the improvement of their pupils may 
be facilitated. JThe remarks which I shall ad- 
vance will, I trust, be equally acceptable to 
other readers. 

If , when a subject, is proposed to a student, 
it were to be accompanied by the question to 
him, " what do you understand by the subject 
giwn to you ?" His answer would form the 
definition, or first part . of the theme. If 4 ' tem- 
perance' 5 were the proposition, the pupil's per- 
ception of it might be, " the restraint of pas- 
sion." 

That young persons may not be precipitated 
into the arrangement of their own confused 
ideas, the plan of this work requires that they 
should be familiarized in the practice of defin- 
ing whatever is offered to their attention. It 
is also probable that such a habit may be of 
B&eto them, in many future concerns of life. 
Besides, scarcely any thing can be more evi- 
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dent, than the absurdity of expecting a good 
essay upon a subject which the writer does 
not clearly understand. 

When the student is capable of making fur- 
ther progress, his own definition may be re- 
turned to him with another question, " What 
opinion do you entertain upon the subject ?" 
If it were" temperance," which it has been 
assumed he would define to be " the restraint 
of passion," his answer to the second question 
would perhaps be, ' that it leads to happi- 
ness/' This answer would, in technical lan- 
guage, be termed the judgment. 

If the pupil have been familiarized with the 
former question, he will have little difficulty 
with this one ; and may therefore, with less 
delay, be forwarded to the Wirtl part of the 
work. 

It is hardly necessary to observe, that the 
respective answers of the students should be 
made in writing ; and that as they advance, 
the same questions which had been proposed 
to them in the first and second stages of their 
progress, should be continued in the third. 

The only remaining question to be given to 
the scholar will be put when his definition and 
opinion are returned to him ; it is this : 
" What are the reasons which have induced 
you to form that opinion ?" To this question 
he may be imagined to answer, " that as un- 
*• controlled passions lead us to wickedness 
49 and turbulence, so temperance conducts us 
" to worth and tranquillity : that even in world- 
" ly affairs, it is found to be a guide to health 
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" aii(t riches ; for tt forbids indulgence in eft* 
" ervatiag luxuries, and inculcates economy 
" in all the departments of life. That it has 
" been so generally esteemed, as to rank as a 
" virtue in every system of morality ; and that 
" reason and observation bear testimony, that 
" it is a quality essential to good conduct and 
44 happiness.'* 

If the judgment he had formed of tempe- 
rance were now to be placed at the end of this, 
answer, and thus to appear as the result of the 
arguments or considerations from wiiich it is 
presumed to have proceeded, there would be 
a perfect theme. 

In the present edition however I have not 
concluded her^r but have added, in the fourth 
part, some ruTO by which I hope the student 
may be enabled to discover what were the 
considerations which passed through his mind 
between the definition and judgment. — but 
which his inexperience in the art of thinking, 
had been unable to recollect. Every one who 
has attended to the progress of youthful 
thought must have observed, how frequently a 
young mind will form a just conclusion, and 
yet be unable to explain the principles upon 
which it has proceeded. A boy will confident- 
ly pronounce honor tube indispensable to a re- 
spectable character ; and his assertion will 
have arisen, not from the mere authority of oth- 
ers, but from reflections which have passed 
through his own mind. Yet when required to 
support his opinion by argument, he will be 
able to communicate scarcely a single idea* 



Jfcw if he bad been taught tbat on such occa- 
sions, he should think of a man who is eminent- 
ly endowed with this quality, and see in what 
respect he differs from other men : or if he had 
been taught to think of a man who is void of 
this endowment, and to mark in what respect 
be also differs from others, the boy would 
have no difficulty to explain himself ; be would 
state these distinctions and scarcely any other 
argument would be wanting. 

Comparison and contrast are indeed the 
chief operations of the mind in every species of 
investigation, and if gently inculcated into 
those who are commencing the art of arranging 
their thoughts, it does not seem extravagant to 
believe tbat they will produce the moat useful 
effects. 

I have also introduced another exercise to- 
ward accelerating the progress of students in 
tbe art of composition : it is tbat of analyzing 
short essays, and selecting the definitions, 
judgments and arguments. Tbe utility of 
such a practice needs little illustration. But 
to make this part of the discipline perfectly 
intelligible and somewhat more easy, I have 
given examples of its practice. 

With respect to the embellishments of 
similes and authorities, they are not indispensa- 
ble to any common species of composition. 
They are not always to be found without diffi- 
culty, and seldom without some portion of 
genius and information : when they are obtain- 
ed, they require to be introduced with consid- 
erable care. Is it necessary to make a boy at.. 
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tempt all this ? If he ever should have a taste - 
for good authors, and a genius for elegant wri- 
ting, these things will come of themselves in 
due time. 

I subscribe to the well known opinion of 
Qu in etili an, that youthful fervor shouldbe cher- 
ished, rather than repressed. The efforts of 
juvenile fancy hold out the promise of future 
talent : they also are proofs of a boy's desire 
to do his best : and such a desire shouldbe . 
encouraged. 

But it does not follow that there is any pru- 
dence in teaching youth, that a simile is a ne- 
cessary part of a new composition which con- 
sists altogether only of a few lines. If the style 
of Mr. Addison be a just criterion, chastity is 
preferable to luxuriance. 

Rules for writing with elegance are nume- 
rous $ but few of them are reduceable to prac- 
tice. The careful reading of approved au- 
thors, and cautious attempts at imitation, afford, 
I believe, the best instructions. Dr. Blair on. 
Rhetoric is a work which should be read by all 
persons who desire to understand the use of 
figures. Mr. Lindley Murray may also be safe- 
ly consulted, not only on the mere grammatic- 
al dependency of words, but also on the means 
of attaining perspicuity and elegance in writ- 
ing. 

The tobject of this work is to point out the 
mode by which the art of arranging ideas may 
be easily obtained. That elegance in the 
practice of this art may be inculcated at the 
same time ; the choicest examples have bee* 
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selected for the imitation of students : and sure- 
ly 'these must be equivalent to a host of rules. 
I have also introduced some passages in the end 
of the work, which could not be used as mod. 
els of themes. I had two objects in doing so ; 
one was, that students may have specimens of 
the style which celebrated writers have employ- 
ed under such circumstances as a theme could 
not include ; the other was, that the volume 
may be used as a reading book, as well as for 
its professed purpose. After all that can be 
written on the subject of this treatise, a great 
deal must be left to the skill and discretion of 
teachers. And if this work shall be of use to 
instructors or students, the Author will obtain 
the gratification of which he is desirous. 
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PART THE FIRST. 



DEFINITIONS. 

*** THE teacher is again reminded, that 
he should ask the pupil what he understands 
by the subjects proposed to him : for instance, 
if " procrastination'' be given to him, the dfe- 
finition under it will be an answer to the ques- 
tion. 

But for the better assistance of the students 
and instructors, 1 will here add some instruc- 
tions of Si**. Watts for obtaining a definition. 
Indeed the whole of that great and good man's 
treatises on Logic and the Improvement of the 
Mind, should be given and explained to youth, 
as soon as the mind is capable of comprehend- 
ing them. The trouble of the parent or teach- 
er will be amply recompensed, by the improve- 
ment of the young heart and understanding. 
Scarcely any works are more likely to make 
those who study them truly good, and " wise 
even unto salvation.'' 

V First, compare the thing to be defined with 
other things that are most like to itself, and 
me wherein its essence or nature agrees 
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them ; and this is called the the general nature 
or genus in a definition : so if you would de- 
fine what wine is, first compare it with other 
things like itself, as cyder, perry, &c. and yofi 
will find it agrees essentially with them in this, 
that it is a sort of juice, 

' Secondly, consider the most remarkable 
and primary attribute, property, or idea where- 
in this thing differs from those other things that 
are most like it ; and that is, its essential or 
specific difference : so wine differs from cyder 
and perry, and all other juices, in that it isr 
pressed from a grape. TMs may be called 
its special nature, which distinguishes it from 
other juices, 

44 Thirdly, join the general and special na- 
ture together, or (which is all one) the genus 
and the difference, and these make up a def- 
inition. So the juice of a grape, or juice' 
pressed from grapes, is the definition of wine. 

u So if I would define what winter is, » con- 
sider first wherein it agrees with other things 
which are most like it, (via?.) summer, spring, 
autumn, and I find they are all seasons of the 
year ; therefore a season of the year is the ge- 
nus^ Then I observe wherein it differs from 
these, and that is in the shortness of/the days ; 
for it is this which does primarily distinguish 
it from other seasons ; therefore this may be 
called its special nature of its difference. Then 
by joining these together 1 make a definition. 
Winter is that season of the year wherein the 
days are shortest. I confess indeed this is but 
a ruder definition of it : for to define it. as an 

O 



accurate astronomer, I must limit the days, 
hours and minutes. 

" After the same manner if we would ex- 
plain or define what the picture of a man is; 
Hire consider first the genus or general nature 
of it, which is a representation ; and herein it 
agrees with many other things, as a statue, a 
shadow, a print, a verbal description of a man, 
&c. Then we consider wherein it differs from 
thesfe, and we find it differs from a verbal de- 
scription in that it is a representation to the eye 
and not to the ear : it differs from a statue in 
that it is a representation upon a flat surface, 
and not in a solid figure : it differs from a 
shadow, in that it is an abiding representation 
and not a fleeting one : it differs from a print 
or draught because it represents the colours 
by paint as well as the shape of the object by 
delineation. . Now so many or rather so few 
of these ideas put together, as are just suffi- 
cient to distinguish a picture from all other rep- 
resentations, make up its essential difference 
or its special nature ; and all these are includ- 
ed in its being painted on a plain surface* 
Then join this to the genus, which is a rep- 
resentation; and thus you have the complete def- 
inition of the picture of a man (viz.) it is the 
representation of a man in paint upon a sur- 
face (or a plane).' 
V 

PROCRASTINATION. 

Definition. The delaying of that which we 
knew cannot be finally escaped. 
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. FIiATTERT. 

JDef. Ffclse praise. ^ 

INDUSTRY. 

Def The instrument of improvement, and the 
foundation of pleasure. 

SWIFTNESS. OF TIME* 

Def The day and the night succeed each oth- 
er ; the rotation of seasons diversifies the 
year ; the sun rises, attains the meridian, 
declines and sets ; and the moon every 
night changes its form. . 

TBrtPKEANCE. 

Def The restraint of passion. 

RESENTMENT. 

Def Anger and revenge. 

PIETY. 

Def. Reverence of God. 

• ANGVRV 

Def The great disturber of human life .• the 
chief enemy both of public happiness and 
private tranquility. 

POETRY, 

lief. An effort of genius and art ; producing 
an association of exalted and brilliant 
ideas in language harmoniously arranged. 

THE DrSPENSATlONS OF PROVIDENCE TO MAN. 

Def. Providence interposes for the relief of 
man, supplying his wants in a thousand 
extraordinary ways. 






ENVY. 

lief. A vice practicable at all times, and in? 
every place : the only passion Which can 
never lie quiet for want of irritation. 

VIRTUE. 

Xhf. The foundation of honor and esteem ; and 
the source of all beauty, order, and hap- 
pines* in nature. 

FRIENDSHIP 

fiqf. A general coincident feeling between two. 
persons. 

THE VICE OF LttMB. 

Def. A vice which proceeds from folly, mean- 
ness, and wickedness. 

Def. A habit which may he deined to be tte 
emblem of purity of mind. 

StrOTH. 

ef. Habitual inactivity of mind q^d body. 



R / Bt,IGK)U« INTOLERANCE 

fief. A disposition amongst religious parties 
and sects, arising from an opinion of their 
own infallibility. 

CHARITY. 

Def. The chief characteristic t>f a virtuous and 
liberal mind. It combines almost every 
good quality which can adorn the human 
heart ; agd excludes the vices and fail, 
ings which are inseparable from an unkind 
disposition^ 



YOUTH AND AGS. 

Def Youth is the state in which life commonly 
appears a shining and flowery spring. Age 
is the period at which youthful strength 
and beauty are frequently exchanged for 
feebleness and deformity. 

THE DUTY OF PRAISE AND THANKSGIVING, 

Def The first exercise of pious gratitude. 

COMMON HONESTY. 

Def A quality which pervades ev^ry part of 
human life, and tends immediately fo 
render it secure, comfortable, and hon- 
ourable. 

MODESTY AND ASSURANCE. 

Def Modesty is the reflection of an ingenuous 
mind, when a man has committed an ac- 
tion for which he either censures himself, 
or fancies that he is exposed to the cen- 
sure of others. Assurance is the faculty 
of saying and doing indifferent things 
without any uneasiness or emotion in the 
mind. 

CONTENTMENT. 

Def That tranquil state of mind, in which the 
agitations of anxiety and disappointment 
are no longer felt. 

COURAGE. 

JDef. That state of mind which suffers no dis- 
may from danger. 

- C» 
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ON OUH KNOWLEDGE OF A FUTURE STATE. 

jpef [ Our knowledge of a future world is very 
imperfect ; our ideas of it are faint and 
confused* c 

HOKE. . 

Def r The chief source of human happiness. 

THE DANGER ©F KEEPING BAD COMPANY. 

} et\ The danger of keeping bad company, 
consists in our aptness to imitate and catch 
the manners and sentiments of others* 

DEATH. 

Ikf. The dissolution of corporal existence* 

ON THE NSG&ECT OF EARLY IMPROVEMENT* 

Bef. The neglect of early improvement is that 
great inlet to misery «nd vices of all kinds. 
the not knowing how to pass our vacant 
hours. 

PERSEVERANCE. 

Def. The resolution to persist in any under- 
taking which has been commenced. 

CONSCIENCE. 

■ 

D§f. The delegate of an invisible ruler ; botfr 
anticipating him sentence, and foreboding 
its execution. 

ON THE ADVANTAGES ARISING FROM LITERARY EDUCATION. 

JDef. The mind naturally limited by its weak- 
ness, becomes endowed by literature with 
the wisdom of preceding ages* 



\ 
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THE VARIETY OF WATURlE. 

itef. The offspring, net of confusion but ©£ 
order* 

NIGHT. 

Def. The time after sunset* 

GOOD DISPOSITIONS PREVALENT AMONGST MANKIND.. 

Def* Goodness is universally approved. 

TR» PRESENCE OF COD. 

Def. ©oil is every where present. 

GOOD «UMOUR. 

Def. A habit of being pleased* 

TRUTH AND SINCERITY. 

Def The union of appearance and reality. 

THE PERSIAN LANGUAGE. 

• 

Def. A language rich, melodious and elegant : 
spoken for many ages by the greatest 
princes in the politest courts of Asia ; and 
in which a number of admirable works 
have been written by historians, phileso* 
phers and poets. 

G09D PRINCIPLES JLN EARLY -LIFE. 

Def A full conviction in youth tif the obliga- 
tions of morality aikd r^UgW)*. 



The author begs to sribmit the foHowiug 
•ubjects which may be given to students, for 
•practice, according to Are rules contained m 
-this work* He has also arranged them 'Sfr 
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sucfi manner that pupils may proceed gradual- 
ly through various forms of discussion, ac- 
cording to their respective experience and 
skill. 

SIMPLE SUBJECTS. 

Justice. Slander. Affectation, Pleasure. 

Adversity. Mercy. Loquacity.Gaming. 
Pride. Wealth. Wisdom. Religion. 

Compassion. Prudence. Luxury. ' Study. 
Avarice. Gratitude. Health, Experience 

SIMPLE SUBJECTS A«D THE IE CONTRASTS. 

Peace and War: 
Want and Plenty. 
Ignorance and Learning. 
Happiness and Misery. 
Virtue and Vice. 
Parsimony and Prodigality.. 
Hope and Fear. 
Reward and Punishment. 
Beauty and Deformity. 
Affection and Hatred. 
Arrogance and Humility- 
Order and Confusion. 
Carelessness and Caution. 
Contentment and Dissatisfactions 
Emulation and Sloth. 

' According to a very common acceptation of 
themes, I should now introduce propositions 
for the discussion of students. Thus many 
of the publications on themes speak of no <>th- 

« subjects for this exercise than those of gen- 
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f ml and acknowledged positions, which the pa* 
pil is to amplify and illustrate. " Death is 
oommon to all mankind, ' is of this description. 
I have two objections to this sort of practice : 
in the first place its difficulty ; and secondly 
the tendency it must have to give to young 
minds an incorrect habit of thinking. 

The difficulty is indeed sufficiently appa- 
rent without much examination ; because the 
proposition is evidently a judgment or conclu- 
sion which has already been obtained from 
consideration to which the student has bee* 
no party. The youthful mind when employ, 
ed in the discussion of such a subject, must 
therefore reason backward, or as logicians 
say, a posteriori to discover the arguments 
upon which other minds have arrived at the 
proposition, before him. It is true that such 
sentences are generally an assertion, which 
even the infant mind recognizes and knows 
to be indubitable. But this certainty creates 
a real difficulty ; it seems absurd to youthful 
intellect to prove what no one has doubted, 
and the pupil therefore without any exercise 
of reason, without any consciousness of dem. 
onstration, writes, because he must write some- 
thing, whatever comes into his head, which 
in any manner appears to be related to the 
subject before him, without however having 
his capacity enlarged or invigorated. But 
besides these considerations, may it not rea- 
sonably be enquired, whether the mind which 
has been accustomed to take propositions for 
granted, will not- be in danger of acquiring 



tabits of credulity, inactivity of thought, or* 
precipitancy in judgment ? If we compare the 
probable effect of proceeding by connected ar- 
gument from the consideration of simple sub- 
jects, to some clear result which that consid- 
eration has produced ; with the habit of ac- 
cepting without hesitation the conclusion of 
others and amplifying or illustrative of those 
conclusions, can there be a doubt which prac- 
tice is the more likely to be useful, and which 
may be the more reasonably expected to pro- 
duce a correct mode oi thinking ? 



V. 



PART THE SECOND. 






BEFINITIONB AND JODOMENTS. 



*#* In this stage of the pupil's progress, the 
teacher will probably find it of advantage, to 
give the student the subjects in the order in 
which he received them in the foregoing part 
-of the work, together with the definitions, and 
ask him what opinion he entertains of each 
subject. Thus of * procrastination," which 
has been defined to be, " the delaying .that 
" which we know cannot be finally escaped/' 
the opinion or judgment is hereunder given in 
these words, ''the certainty that life cannot 
" be long, ought to awaken every man to the 
t€ active prosecution of whatever he is dcsi- 
u rous to perform," This judgment is an an- 
swer to the question, which it is advised to 
propose to the pupil in this place. 



PROCRASTINATION. 



Def. The delaying that which we know can- 

not be finally escaped. 
Judg* The certainty that life cannot be long, 
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ought to awaken every man to the aetive 
prosecution of whatever he is desirous to 
perform. 

FLATTEKT. 

Def. False praise. 

Judg. The proverbial admonition " beware xR 
flattery ♦" although applicable to every age 
and rank of life, is more particularly suit- 
able to those who are entering on the 
scenes of the world, and should hope to 
gain the praises of the virtuous and wise, 
only by good conduct and real excellence. 

INDUBTRT. 

Def. The instrument of improvement, and the 
foundation of pleasure. 

Judg. No affluence of fortune, or elevation of 
rank, exempts the possessor from the du- 
ties of application and industry ; for in- 
dustry is the law of our being ; it is the 
demand of nature* of reason and of God, 

SWIFTNESS OP TIME 

Def The day and the night succeed each oth- 
er ; the rotation of seasons diversifies the 
year ; the sunrises, attains the meridian, 
declines and sets ; and the moon every 
night changes its form, 

Judg. Let him who desires to see others hap- 
py, make haste to give while his gift can 
be enjoyed ; and let him who seeks his 
own happiness, reflect, that while he 
forms his purpose, the day rolls on, and 
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the u night comes, when no man can 
work." 

TEMPERANCE. 

JDef, The restraint of passion. 

Judg. No one who is convinced that it leads 

to bliss, can hesitate on adhering to it 

through life. 

RESENTMENT. 

Def. Anger and revenge, 

Judg. It is necessary to habituate ourselves 
to useful reflections, till thev rise sponta- 
neously in our minds when they are want- 
ed, that is, instantly upon the receipt of 
an injury or affront ; and with such 
force and colouring, as both mitigate the 
paroxysms of our anger at the time, and 
at length to produce an alteration in the 
temper and disposition itself. 

PIETY. 

Def. Reverence of God. 

Judg. It connects preparation for heaven, 
with an honourable discharge of the du- 
ties of active life. 

ANGER. 

Def. The great disturber of human life : the 

chief enemy both of public happiness and 

private tranquillity. 
Judg. A passionate man spends his time in 

outrage and acknowledgment, in injury 

and reparation - 
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POETRY* 

Def An effort of genius and art ; producing 
an association of exalted and brilliant 
ideas in language harmoniously arranged. 

Judg. As it engages attention to subjects de- 
serving of regard, it must always be es- 
teemed one of the most fortunate endow- 
ments with which the human mind can be 
invested. 

THE DISPENSATIONS OF PROVIDENCE TO MAN. 

Def Providence interposes for the relief of 
man, supplying his wants in & thousand 
extraordinary ways. 

Judg. The preservation, the enjoyments, and 
the empire of man demonstrate, that at all 
times a beneficent God has been the friend 
and the protector of human life. 

ENVY. 

Def. A vice practicable at all times, and in 
every place : the only passion which can 
never lie quiet for want of irritation. 

Judg. To avoid depravity like this, it is not 
necessary that any one should aspire to 
heroism or sanctity ; but only that he should 
resolve not to quit the rank which nature 
assigns, and wish to maintain the dignity 
of a human being. 

VIRTUE. 

Def. The foundation of honor and esteem ; and 
the source of all beauty, order, and hap- 
piness in nature. 

Judg. One virtuous disposition of soul, is pre- 
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ferable to the greatest natural accomplish- 
ments and abilities ; and of more value 
than all the treasures of the world. 

FRIENDSHIP. 

Def A general coincident feeling between two 

persons. 
Judg. It should be the care of every one, to 

be faithful in a well formed attachment ; 

but not to be precipitate in selecting a 

friend. 

THE VICE 6P LYING. 

TDef A vice that proceeds from folly, mean- 
ness, ahd wickedness. 

Judg. Truth is the great bond of society : 
and if there be no mutual trust, there is an 
end of all intercourse. 

CLEANLINES8. ** 

Def. A habit which may be defined to be the 
emblem of purity of mind. 

Judg- It renders us agreeable to others and ea- 
sy to ourselves : it is an excellent preserv- 
ative of frealth ; and is inconsistent witb 
several vices of mind and body. 

SLOTH. 

Def Habitual inactivity of mind and body. 

Judg. Man is made for action ; and his facul- 
ties, like metalic instruments, if they be 
not polished with using will be consumed 
with the rust of indolence. 

» 
RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE. 

Def A disposition amongst religious parties 
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and sects, arising from an opinion of their 
own infallibility. 
Judg. Men onght not lightly to condemn each 
other. We shall be judged by a God of 
love : he will judge us according to the 
faithfulness and sincerity with which we 
serve him. 

CHAKITY* 

Def. fhe chief characteristic of a virtuous and 
liberal mind. It combines almost every 
good quality which can adorn the human 
heart ; and excludes the vices and fail- 
ings Which are inseparable ttopk an unkind 
disposition. 

Judg. Blessed and happy is be who is success- 
ful in the amiable ambition of inheriting 
this quality. 

YOUTH AN» AGE. 

Def. Youth is the state in which life commonly 
appears a shining and flowery spring. Age 
is the period at which youthful strength 
and beauty are frequently exchanged for 
feebleness and deformity. 

Judg. The former of these views of life is too 
gay ; and the latter too gloomy. This 
world is neither a paradise of flowers nor 
a wilderness of thorns. 

THE DUTY OF PRAISE AND THANKSGIVING. 

Def. A debt and law of nature. 

Judg. There is not a more active principle 
than gratitude in the mind of man ; and 
surely that which deserve* its utuest 
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force is God — the great and universal 
benefactor. 

COMMON HONESTY. 

Def. A quality which pervades every part of 
human life, and tends immediately to 
render it secure, comfortable, and hon- 
ourable. 

Judg. If it could be introduced into v all the 
employments of lift> the golden age would 
be restored. 

MODESTY AND ASSTTRANCE. 

Def. Modesty is the reflection of an ingenuous 
mind, when a man has committed an ac- 
tion for which he either censures himself, 
or fancies that he is exposed to the ccn- . 
sure of others. Assurance is the faculty 
of saying and doing; indifferent things 
without any uneasiness or emotion in the 
mind. 

Judg. Modesty and assurance are both amia- 
ble qualities, and may very well meet in the 
same person. But it is also possible for the 
same person to be both impudent and 
bashful We have frequent instances of 
this strange mixture in people of depraved 
minds and mean education ; who, though 
they are not able to meet a man's eyes, or 
pronounce a sentence without confusion ; 
can voluntarily commit the greatest vil- 
lanies or the most indecent actions. 

CONTENTMENT.' 

Def. That tranquil state of mind, in which the 

D3 
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agitations of anxiety and disappointment 
are no longer felt. 
Juig. Could we but consider that after we 
have overcome the imaginary obstacles to 
cur repose of mind, we should still find 
some fresh source of discontent ; prudence 
and reason would enjoin us to be content. 

COURAGE. * 

fief. That state of mind which suffers no dis- 
may from danger. 

Judg. It may be employed either as a most 
useful, or a most disgraceful qualification. 

ON OUE KNOWLEDGE OF A FUTURE STATE. 

fief Our knowledge ef a future state is very 

imperfect ; our ideas of it are faint and 

confused. 
Judg. If the discovery were more imperfect, 

it would excite no desire of immortality ; 

if it were more full and striking, it would 

render us careless of life. 

HOPE. 

fief* The chief source of human happiness. 

Judg. It carries us forward through life ; and 

guides us at last to an halcyon haven. 

THE DANGER OF KEEPING BAD COMPANY. 

J|Jfcf. The danger of keeping bad company, 
consists in an aptness to imitate and catch 
the manners and sentiments of others. 

Judg. He who at first was shocked even at the 
appearance of vice, is formed by custom, 
into a profligate leader of vicious pleas- 
ures. 



DEATH. 

Def. The dissolution of corporal existence. 

Judg. Since the hour in which it may come 
upon us is uncertain, there is an indis- 
pensable necessity upon all mankind, to 
be prepared for it by virtuous and pious 
living. 

* 
ON THE NEGLECT OF EARLY IMPROVEMENT. 

Def. The neglect of early improvement is that 
great inlet to misery and vices of all kinds, 
the not knowing how to pass our vacant 
hours. 

Judg. A soul distempered with insensibility of 
rational satisfaction, darkens and discol- 
ors every object. 

PERSEVERANCE. 

Def. The resolution to persist in any under- 
taking which has been commenced. 

Judg. It not only goes far to insure success ; 
also obtains honor for those, who although 
the least fortunate, have been the most 
diligent. 

ICON SCIENCE. 

Def The delegate of an invisible ruler ; both 
anticipating his sentence, and foreboding 
its execution. 

Judg. When an awakened conscience places 
before the sinner the just vengeance of the 
Almighty, the prospect is confounding, 
because the danger is boundless. 
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ON THE ADVANTAGES ARISING FROM LITERARY EDXJCATION, 

Def. The mind naturally limited by its weak- 
ness, becomes endowed by literature with 
the wisdom of preceding ages. • 

Judg. Poets, orators, historians, and philoso- 
phers all the great masters . of thinking 

f and writing, become incorporated with 
, the mental energies of him, who has ob- 
tained, by education, the keys of know- 
ledge. 

THE VARIETY OP NATURE. 

Def. The offspring, not of confusion but of 
order. 

Judg. The three comprehensive divisions un- 
der which all the bodies which belong to 
this earth are commonly arranged, are, an- 
imals, vegetables, and minerals. 

NIGHT. 

Def. The time after sun set. 

Jtvdg As the affectionate mother stills every 
little noise that her infant may not be dis- 
turbed ; as she draws the curtains around 
its bed, and shuts out the light from its ten- 
der eyes ; so God draws the curtains of 
darkness around us ; so He makes all 
things to be hushed and still, that his 
large family may sleep in peace. 

GOOD DISPOSITIONS PREVALENT AMONGST MANKIND. 

Def. Goodness is universally approved. 
Judg. It hath ever been, and it is still in the 
world, that instances are not wanting of 
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constancy, of friendship, of fidelity, of 
gratitude, of compassion, of integrity ; 
many of which escape the notice of the 
public ; and are perhaps only observed 
by God and good angels. 

THE PRESENCE OF GOD. 

Def. God is every where present. 

Judg. If we walk with God in all his ways, as 
he walks with us in all ours, we shall find 
perpetual reasons to enable us to keep 
that rule of us, " Rejoice in the Lord al- 
ways." 

GOOD HUMOUR* 

Def. A habit of being pleased. 

Judg. Good humour boasts no faculties which 
every one does not believe in his own 
power, and pleases principally by not of- 
fending. 

TRUTH AND «NCERCTY. 

Ikf. The union of appearance and reality. 

Judg. When a man has once forfeited the rep- 
utation of his integrity, he is set fast ; and 
nothing will then serve his turn, neither 
truth nor falsehood. 

THE PERSIAN LANGUAGE. 

Def. A language rich, melodious and elegant : 
spoken for many ages by the greatest 
princes in the politest courts of Asia ; and 
in which a number of admirable works 
have been written by historians; philoso- 
phers and poets. 
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Judg* It cannot fail of delighting those who 
love to view the great picture of the uni- 
verse, or to learn by what degrees the most 
obscure states have risen to glory, and the 
most flourishing kingdoms have sunk to 
decay. The philosopher will consider 
these works it contains, as highly valua- 
ble, by which he may trace the human 
mind in all its appearances, from the rud- 

* est to the most cultivated state ; and the 
man of taste will undoubtedly be pleased 
to unlock the stores of native genius, and 
to gather the flowers of unrestrained and 
luxuriant fancy: 

GO*D PRINCIPLES IN EARLY LIFE. 

JDef. A full conviction in youth of the obliga- 
tions of morality and religion. 

Judg. He who has adopted them will go on 
his way rejoicing ; and will experience the 
path of the just to be, " as the shining 
light, which shineth more and more unto 
the perfect day. " 
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PART THE THIBD 



DEFINITIONS, JUDGMENTS, & ARGUMENT^ 



* # *THB pupil having acquired the art of ex- 
plaining or defining the subjects proposed to 
him ; and of forming and expressing his opin- 
ion or judgment of them ; he will now be ask. 
ed "what are the reasons which induced him to 
form that judgment ?" Those reasons when 
written between the definition and judgment, 
will complete the theme. 

In the following examples, the instructor will 
have an opportunity of showing that in all the 
instances which are adduced, these three con- 
stituents are to be found : but that the defini- 
tion and judgment are frequently blended with 
the arguments, to conceal the mechanical 
structure of the composition. The elegancies 
of thought and language, the teacher can more 
readily and clearly point out, than any rules 
can be expected to do. To discriminate the 
energy and the order of argumentation, and to 
suggest the peculiarities of style, must be done 
by oral tuition. The attempt to do so by spe- 
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cific rules, would only swell the book with pre- 
cepts* which would not assist tutors, and would 
be useless to those, who persevering to obtain 
elegance and facility of composition, devote 
their attention to good models of writing. 



ON PROCRASTINATION. 



The folly of allowing ourselves to delay 
what we know cannot be finally escaped, is 
one of the general weaknesses which prevail to 
a greater or less degree in almost every mind. 

It is, indeed, natural to have a particular re- 
gard to the time present, and to be most soli- 
citous for that which is by its nearness, ena- 
bled to make the strongest impre^sipns. When, 
therefore, any sharp pain is to be suffered, or 
any formidable danger to be incurred, we cim 
scarcely exempt ourselves wholly from the se- 
du cement of imagination : we readily believe 
that another day will bring some support or 
advantage which we now want ; and ar$ easi- 
ly persuaded that the moment of necessity, 
which we desire never tp arrive^ is at a great 
distance from us. 

When evils cannot be avoided, it is wise to 
contract the interval of expectation ; to meet 
the mischiefs which will overtake us if we fly; 
and suffer only their real malignity without the 
conflicts of doubt, and anguish of anticipation. 

To act is far easier than to suffer : yet wp 
every day see the progress of life retarded by- 
the mere repugnance to exertion, an4 And mul- 
titudes repining at the want of that, which nq^ 
thing but idleness hinders them from enjoy- 
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ing. Laziness is commonly associated with 
timidity. Either fear originally prohibits en- 
deavours, by infusing despair of success ; or 
the. frequent failure of irresolute struggles, and 
the constant desire of avoiding labor, impress 
by degrees false terrors on the mind. 

Among all who sacrifice future advantage to 
present inclination, scarcely any gain so little, 
as those that suffer themselves to freeze in 
idleness. Others are corrupted by some en- 
joyment of more or less power to gratify the pas- 
sions : but to neglect our duties, merely to avoid * 
the- labor of performing them (a labor which is 
always punctually rewarded) is surely to sink 
under weak temptations. Idleness never can 
secure tranquillity .• the call of reason and of 
conscience will pierce the closest pavilion of 
the sluggard ; and, though it may not have 
force to drive him from his down, will be loud 
enough to hinder him from sleep. Those 
moments which- he cannot resolve to make 
useful by demoting them to the great business 
of his bfeing, will still be usurped by powers 
that will not leave them to his disposal : re- 
morse and vexation will sie#e upon them, and 
forbid him to enjoy what he is so desirous to 
appropriate. 

The certainty that life cannot be long,ought 
to awaken every man to the active prosecution 
of whatever he is desirous to perform. It is 
true that death may intercept the swiftest ca- 
reer ; but he who is cut off in the execution of 
an honest undertaking, has at least the honour 
of falling in his rank, and has fought the bat- 
tle, though he missed the victory. Johnson*- 

E 
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FLATTERY. 

Flattery is false praise : and is either offer- 
ed to those by whom it is altogether unmerit- 
ed ; or is given to an extent be) ond that which 
truth can authorise. In either case, reprehen- 
sion is due to those by whom it is administer- 
ed, and contempt to those by whom it is re- 
ceived. 

Interest is generally the motive of a flatter- 
er, and weakness is the most charitable opin- 
ion which can be entertained of that mind, by 
whom the sycophant is encouraged or endured. 
In the former there is a wanton violation of 
truth which can hardly be practised without 
some incentive ; in the latter there is a foolish 
self-partiality which is ready to accept the 
glitter of undeserved applause. 

The mischief of flattery, falls on the indi- 
vidual by whom it is received : who, like the 
unwary Indian, heedlessly reposes on the ver- 
dure beneath which the reptile lies concealed. 
It retards improvement, paralyzes emulation, 
and extinguishes every motive toward laudable 
^exertion. 

To youth therefore, it is particularly dan- 
gerous ; and the proverbial admonition *• be- 
ware of flattery," although applicable to every 
age and rank of life, is more particularly suit- 
able to those who are entering on the scenes 
of the world, and should hope to gain the 
praises of the virtuous and wise, only by good 
induct and real excellence. Kippingham. 
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INDUSTRY. 

Industry is not only the instrument of lm* 
provement, but the foundation of pleasure ;for 
nothing is so opposite to the true enjoyment of 
life, as the relaxed and feeble state of an indo- 
lent mind. 

He who is a "stranger to industry may pos- 
sess, but he cannot enjoy* It is labor only that 
gives a relish to pleasure. It is* the indispen- 
sable condition of our possessing a sound 
mind in a sound body. Idleness is so incon- 
sistent with both, that it is hard to determine, 
whether it be a greater foe to virtue,or to health 
and happiness. Inactive as it is in itself, its 
effects are fatally powerful. Though it appears 
a slowly-flowing stream, yet it undermines all 
that is stable and flourishing. It is like wa- 
ter, which first putrefies by stagnation, and 
then sends up noxious vapours filling the at- 
mosphere with death 

No affluence of fortune, or elevation of rank, 
exempts the possessor from the dutiesof appli- 
cation and industry : for industry is the law of 
our being : it is the demand of nature, of rea- 
son, and of God. Flee therefore from idle- 
ness, as the certain parent both of guilt and of 
ruin. And under idleness may be included 
not merely inaction, but all that circle of trif- 
ling and frivolous occupations, in which too 
many saunter away their youth. Youth re- 
quires amusements : it would be vain, it would 
be cruel to prohibit them. But though allow- 
able as the relaxation, they are highly culpa.; 
trie as the' business, of the young: for they 
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then become the gulf of time, and the poison 
of the mind : they foment had passions, they 
weaken the manly powers, ancl sink the na- 
tive vigour of youth into contemptible effem- 
inacy. . Hugh Blair.. 

SWIFTNESS OF TIME. 

The day and the night succ'eed each other ; 
the rotation of seasons diversifies the year ; 
the sun rises, attains the meridian, declines 
and sets ; and. the moon every night changes 
its form. 

If the wheel of life, ifrhich rolls thus silent* 
ly along, pass on throtigh undistinguishable 
uniformity, we should never mark its ap- 
proaches to the end of its course. If one hour 
were like another, if the passage of the sun did 
not shew that the day is wastiug ; if the 
change of seasons did not. impress upon us the 
flight of the year, if the parts of time were not 
variously coloured, we should roever discern 
their departure or succession, but should liv# 
thoughtless of the past and careless of the fu- 
tures—without will, and perhaps without pow- 
er,^ compute the periods of life, or to com* 
pare the time which is already lost with that 
which may probably remain. But/ the course 
of time is so visibly marked, that it is even ob- 
served by nations who have raised their minds 
very little above animal instinct : there arclm* 
man beings whose language does not supply 
them with words by which they can number 
five ; but we know of none who have not names 
for day and irijght, for summer and'winter. 
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Yet these admdnitions of nature* howevetf 
forcible, however importunate, are too often 
vain ; and many who mark with accuracy the 
lapse of time, appear to have little sensibility, 
of the decline of life. Every man has some- 
thing to do, which he procrastinates ; every 
man has faults to conquer, which he delays to 
combat. From this inattention, so general and 
so mischievous, let it be every man's study to 
exempt himself. Let him who desires to see 
others happy, make haste to give while bis 
gift can be enjoyed ; and let him who seeks 
his own happiness, reflect that while he forms- 
his purpose, the day rolls on, and the " night 
eemes, when no man can work." 

XoHNSON.v 
temperance; 

Temperance may be defined to be tlie re* 
straint of passion. That it is a quality essen- 
tial to gobd conduct and happiness, reason and 
observation bear ample testimony. So highly 
indeed, has it always been esteemed,, that it 
ranks as a virtue in every system of morality- 
For as uncontrolled passions lead us to wick- 
edness and turbulence ; so temperance con- 
ducts us to worth and tranquillity. Kven in 
worldly affairs it is found to be a guide to 
health and riches ; for it forbids indulgence in 
enervating luxuries, and inculcates economy in 
all the departments of life. 

Its btst recommendation is to be fou d fit 
Its effects ; and no one who is convinced that 
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temperance leads to bliss, can hesitate on ad- 
hering to it through life. Rippingham, 

RESENTMENT, 

Resentment may be distinguished' into anger 
and revenge. Anger is the pain we suffer up- 
on the receipt of an injury or affront, with the 
usual effects of that pain upon ourselves, .Ke- 
wnge is the inflicting of pain upon the person 
who has injured or offended us, further than 
the just ends of punishment or reparation re- 
quire. 

Reflections proper for this purpose are the 
following : the possibility of mistaking the mo* 
tives from which the conduct that offends us 
proceeded : how often our own offences have 
been the effect of inadvertence, when they were 
construed into indications of malice ; the in- 
ducement which prompted our adversary to act 
as he did, and how powerfully the same in- 
ducement has at one time or other operated up- 
on ourselves ; that he is suffering perhaps un- 
der a contrition which he is ashamed, or wants 
opportunity, to confess ; and how ungenerous 
it is to triumph by coldness or insult, over a 
spirit already humbled in secret ; that the re- 
turns of kindness are sweet, and that there is 
neither honour, nor virtue, nor utility, in re- 
sisting them To this we should particularly 
advert ; for too many think themselves bound 
to keep alive their indignation, when they find 
it dying away of itself. 

We should remember, that others have their 
passions, their prejudices, their favorite aims, 
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their fears, their cautions, their interests, their 
sudden impulses, and their varieties of appre- 
hensions, as well as ourselves. We may recol- 
lect what has sometimes passed in our minds, 
when we have been on the wrong side of a 
quarrel ; and imagine the same to be passing 
in our adversary's mind now : when we be- 
came sensible of our misbehaviour what palli- 
ations we perceived in it, and expected others 
to perceive ; how we were affected by the 
kindness and felt the superiority, of a gene- 
rous reception and ready forgiveness ; how 
persecution revived our spirit with our enmi- 
ty, and seemed to justify that conduct in our- 
selves, which we before blamed. 

Add to this the indecency of anger ; how it 
renders us, while it lasts, the scorn and sport 
of all about us ; the inconveniencies, and irre- 
trievable misconduct, into which our irascibil- 
ity has sometimes betrayed us ; the friendships 
it has lost us ; and the sore repentance, which 
on one account or other, it always costs us. 

It is necessary, therefore, to habituate our- 
selves to these reflections, till they arise spon- 
taneously in our minds when they are wanted, 
that is, instantly upon the receipt of an injury 
or affront ; and with sucli force and coloring, 
as both to mitigate the paroxysms of our anger 
at the time, and at length to produce an alter- 
ation in the temper and disposition itself. 
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PIETY, 



Reverence of God is the foundation of good 
morals, and a disposition particularly grace- 
ful and becoming in youth. To be void of it 
argues a cold heart, destitute of some of the 
best affections which belong to that age. Touth 
is the season of warm and generous emotions. 
The heart should then spontaneously Tise in 
the admiration of what is great, glow with the 
love of what is fair and excellent, and melt at- 
the discovery of tenderness and goodness. 

Where can any object be found so proper to 
kindle these affections, as the Father of the U- 
niverse, and the Author of all felicity ? Un- 
moved by veneration, can you contemplate that 
grandeur aud majesty which his works every 
where display ? Untouched by gratitude, can 
you view that profusion of good, which, in this 
pleasing season of life, his beneficent hand 
pours around you ? Happy in the love and 
affection of those with whom you are connect- 
ed, look up to the Supreme Being as the in- 
spirer of all the friendship that has^ ever been 
shewn you by others ; himself your best and 
first friend ; formerly the support of your in- 
fancy and the guide of your childhood ; now 
the guardian of your youth, and the hope of 
your coming years. View religious homage 
as a natural expression, of gratitude to him for 
all his goodness. Consider it as the service 
, of the God of your fathers ; of him, to whom 
your parents devoted you ; of him wtionr in; 
former ages your ancestors honoured; an A by 
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whom they are now rewarded and blessed in 
heaven. 

Impress'your minds with reverence for eve- 
ry thing that is sacred. Let no wantonness of 
youthful spirits, no compliance with the intem- 
perate mirth of others, ever betray you into 
profane sallies. Beside the guilt which is 
thereby incurred nothing gives a more odious 
appearance of petulance and presumption to 
youth, than the affectation of treating religion 
with levity. Instead of being an evidence of 
superior understanding, ic discovers a pert and 
. shallow mind, which, vain of the first smatter- 
ings of knowledge, presumes to make light of 
what the rest of mankind revere.- 

At the same time, you are not to imagine, 
that w T hen exhorted to be religious, you are 
called upon to become more formal and solemn 
in yofrr manners,than others of the same years, 
or to erect yourselves into supercilious reprov- 
er* of those around you. The spirit of true 
religion breathes gentleness and affability. It 
gives a native unaffected ease to the behavior. 
It is social, kind and cheerful ; far removed 
from that gloomy and illiberal superstition, 
which clouds the brow sharpens the temper, 
dejects the spirit, and teaches men to fit them- 
selves for another world by neglecting the con- 
cerns of this. It connects preparation for heav- 
en with an honourable discharge of the duties 
of active life. Of such religion discover, on 
every proper occasion, that you are not a- 
shamed ; but avoid making any unnecessary 
ostentation of it before the world. Blair. 
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THE FOLLY OP ANGFR. 



Anger is the great disturber of human life ; 
the chief enemy both of public happiness and 
private tranquillity. 

Pride is undoubtedly the. origin of anger ; 
but pride, like every other passion if it once 
break loose from reason, counteracts its own 
purposes. A passionate man, upon the review 
of his day, will* hav^e very few gratifications to 
offer to his pride, when he has considered how 
his outrages were borne, and in what they are 
likely to end at last. 

These sudden bursts of rage generally break 
out upon small occasions : for life, unhappy 
as it is, cannot supply great evils as frequent, 
ly as the man of Are thinks fit to be enraged ; 
therefore reflection upon his violence must 
shew him that he is mean enough to be driven 
from his post by every petty incident, that he 
is the mere slave of casualty, and that his 
reason and virtue are in the power of tha 
wind. 

One motive there is of these loud extrava- 
gancies, which a man is .careful to conceal from 
others, and does not always discover to him- 
self. He that >finds his knowledge narrow, 
and his arguments weak, is sometimes in hope 
of gaining that attention by his clamors which 
he cannot otherwise obtain, and is pleased 
with remembering, that at least, he made him* 
self heard, that he had the power to interrupt 
those whom he could not confute, and suspend 
the decision whidi he could not guide. 
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But it does not appear that a man can by 
uproar and tumult alter any one's opinion of 
his understanding, or gain influence, except 
over those whom fortune or nature has made 
his dependents. He may affright his children, 
or harass his servants, but the rest of the world 
will look on and laugh ; and he will at length 
perceive that he lives only to raise, contempt 
and hatred, and that he has given up the feli- 
city of being loved, without gaining the honor 
*>f being reverenced* 

When a man has once suffered his mind to 
be thus vitiated he becomes one of the most 
hateful and unhappy of beings. He can give 
no security to himself, that he shall not, at the 
next interview, alienate, by some sudden trans- 
port, his dearest friend ; or break out, upon 
some slight contradiction, into such terms of 
rudeness as can never be perfectly forgotten. 
Whoever converses with him, lives with the 
suspicion and solicitude of a man who plays 
with a tame tiger, always under a necessity of 
watching the moment in which the capricious 
savage shall begin to growl 

It is related by Prior, of the duke of Dorset, 
that his servants used to put themselves in his 
way when he was angry, because he was suret 
to recompense them for any indignities which 
he made them suffer. This is the round o. a 
passionate man's life ; he contracts debts when 
he is furious, which his virtue if he has any^ 
obliges him to discharge nt the return of rea- 
son. He spends his time in outrage and aC- 
l&owledgment j in injury and reparation. 
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Nothing is more miserable or despicable 
than the old dge of a passionate man : his rage 
sinks, by decay of strength, into habitual 
peevishness; the world falls off from around 
him/ and he is left to prey upon his own heart 
in solitude and contempt. . Johnson. 

POETRY. 

Poetry is an effort of genius and art ; pro- 
ducing an association of exalted and brilliant 
ideas, in language harmoniously arranged. 

The productions of poetical talent have al- 
ways been regarded with reverence and de- 
light It is in this region of literature that 
the human mwA displays the extent and vari- 
ety of its powers. It gives beauty and energy 
to pious, moral, and heroic sentiments. The 
works of Homer, Virgil, Milton, and, still 
more, the effusions of the sacred writers, bear 
ample testimony of its powers. ; Poetry gen- 
erally improves with the progress of civiliza- 
tion ; and in proportion to the refinement of 
manners, even subjects of less interest obtain 
new charms by the embellishments, of tasteful 
composition. But the admiration which is be- 
stowed on the fascinations of this endowment, 
is increased by the consideration of its utility : 
for inasmuch a» it engages attention to subjects 
deserving of the highest regard, it must be es- 
teemed one of the most fortunate endowments 
with which the human mind can be invested. 

Rippingham. 
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THE DrSPENSATIONS OF PROVIDENCE TO MAtt. 

Providence interposes for the relief of man, 
supplying hrs wants in a thousand extraordi- 
nary ways. What would have become of him 
in the earliest ages had he been abandoned to 
his own reason, still unaided by experience ? 
"Where found he corn, which at this day .con- 
# Stitutes a principal part of the food of so m.,uy 
nations ? Who taught him agriculture, an art 
so simple, that the most stupid of mankind is 
capable of learning it ;.and yet so sublime , that 
the most intelligent of animals never can pre- 
tend to practise it ? There is scarcely an an- 
imal that supports its life Jbiy vegetables, which 
has not daily experience of their reproduction, 
and which does not employ in quest of those 
that suit it. manv more combinations than 
would have been necessary for resowing them. 

If Providence had abandoned man to him- 
self, on proceeding from the hand of the Crea- 
tor, what would have become of him ? Who 
could have subjected to his authority so many 
animals which stood in no need of him, which 
surpassed him in cunning, in speed, in strength ; 
unless the hand which, notwithstanding his 
fall, destined him still to empire, had humbled 
their heads to obedience to his will ? The 
preservation, the enjoyments, and the empire 
of man demonstrate, that at all times a benefi- 
cent God has been the friend and protector of 
hum^n life. 

St. Piekbe. 
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ENVY. 

Envy is almost the only vice which is prac- 
ticable at all times, and in every place : the 
only passion which can never lie quiet for want 
of irritation. Its effects, therefore, are every 
where discoverable, and its attempts always to 
ie dreaded. 

The frequency of envy makes it so familiar 
that it escapes our notice ; nor do we often re 
fleet upon its turpitude or malignity, till wt 
happen to feel its influence. When he thaf 
has given no provocation to malice^ but by at 
tempting to excel in some useful art, finds him 
self pursued by multitudes, whom he neve 
saw, with implacability of personal resent, 
ment ,• when he perceives clamor and malic* 
let loose upon him as a public enemy, and in 
cited by every stratagem of defamation ; whet) 
he hears the misfortunes of his family, or the 
follies of his youth, exposed to the world ; and 
every failure of conduct, or defect of nature, 
aggravated and ridiculed ; he then learns to 
abhor those artifices at which he only laughed 
before ; and discovers how much the happi- 
ness of life would be advanced by the eradica- 
tion of envy from the human heart. 
, Envy is, indeed, a stubborn weed of the 
iilind, and seldom yields to the culture of phi- 
losophy. There are, however, considerations 
which, if carefully implanted and diligently ' 
propagated, might in time overpower and re- 
press it ; since no one can nurse it for the sake 
t>f pleasure, as its effects are only shame, an- 
«uifh, and perturbation* 
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It is, above all other vices, inconsistent 
the character of a social being, because it sacri- 
fices troth and kindness to very weak tempta- 
tions. He that plunders a Wealthy neighbour 
gains as much as he takes away, and im- 
proves his own condition in the same propor- 
tion as he impairs another's : but he that 
blasts a flourishing reputation must be content 
with a small dividend of additional fame ; so 
small as can afford very little consolation, 
to balanee the guilt with which it is obtained. 

It is no slight aggravation of the injuries 
which envy incites, that they are committed 
against those who have given no intentional 
provocation ; and that the sufferer is marked 
out for ruin, not because he has failed in any 
duty, but because he has dared to do more than 
Was required. 

Almost every other crime is practised by 
the help of some quality which might have 
produced esteem or love, if it had been Well 
employed : but envy is a more unmixed and 
genuine evil ; it pursues a hateful end by des- 
picable means, and desires not so much its 
own happiness as another's misery. To avoid 
depravity like this, it is not necessary that 
any one should aspire to heroism or sanctity*.: 
buf only that he should resolve not to quit 
the rank which nature assigns, and that he 
should wish to maintain the dignity of a hu- 
man being. 

Johnson. 
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VIRTUE. 



.ue is the foundation of honour and es* 
i&^ and the source of all beauty or er, and 
happiness, in nature. It is what confers val- 
ue on all the other endowments and qualities 
of a reasonable bein^ : to which they ought 
to be absolutely subservient ; and without 
which, the more eminent they are, the more 
hideous deformities and the greater curses they 
become. 

Many of the endowments and talents we 
now possess, and of which we are too apt to be 
proud, will cease entirely with the present 
State ; but virtue will be our ornament and 
dignity in every future state to which we may 
be removed. Beauty and wit will die. learn- 
ing will vanish away, and all the arts of life 
be soon forgotten : but virtue will remain for- 
ever. This unites us to the whole rational 
creation, and fits us for conversing with any 
order of superior natures, and for a place in 
any part of God's works. 

Virtue procures us the love of all wise and 
good beings* and renders them our allies and 
friends. But what is of unspeakably greater 
consequence is, that it makes God our friepd, 
assimilates and unites our mind to his, and ei*» 
gages his Almighty power in our defence. 

Superior beings of all ranks are bound by 
virtue no less than ourselves. It has the same 
authority in all worlds that it has in this. The 
further any being is advanced in excellence 
and perfection, the greater Is his attachment to 
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it, and the more he is under its influence. It 
is the law of the whole universe j it stands first 
in the estimation of the Deity ; its origin is 
His nature ; and it is the very object that 
makes Him lovely. 

Such is the importance of virtue. Of bow 
much consequence it is, therefore, to practise 
it ! The^c is no argument or motive that is at 
all fitted to influence a reasonable mind, which 
does not call us to this. One virtuous dispo- 
sition of soul is preferable to the greatest nat- 
ural accomplishments and abilities, and of 
more value than all the treasures of the world. 

Price. 

FKLENDgHIP. 

Friendship is a general coincident feeling 
between two persons. As man is a social be- 
ing, it is no wonder he should be disposed to 
attach himself to that person, whose sentiments 
are most congenial with his own. Such at- 
tachment produces reciprocal kindness ; and 
kindness begets its mutual friendship. 

Writers on morality and philosophy abound 
with encomiums on friendship : and histori- 
ans as well as poets present the brightest ex- 
amples of this amiable quality. The instan- 
ces of David and Jonathan, of Damon an<J 
Pythias, and of Achilles and Patroclus, bear 
testimony of the ardent friendship which may- 
exist between persons of the same sex ; and 
to what enthusiasm that attachment is some* 
tunes carried. In the common concerns of 
life, every one knows how much he needp the 

F8 
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aid and counsels of some one in whom he may 
confide .: (ind feels how much his sorrows are 
alleviated by the participation of a sincere 
friend* 

But all these considerations of incitement 
and approbation toward this amiable disposi- 
tion, must be accompanied by those sugges- 
tions of prudence, which inculcate caution in 
the choice or confidants ::.. and point out the 
dangers of yielding, implicit trust in those 
whose sincerity has not been ascertained. — 
To the admonitions of prudence, history adds 
testimony of the many tragical events which 
have followed too easy confidence in pretend- 
ed friendship. Be it therefore the care of 
every one, to be faithful, in a well-formed at- 
tachment ;. but never to be precipitate in se- 
lecting a friends Bippingham*. 

i 
THE VICE OF EYING. 

To warn us frojn lying, we should do well 
fo consider the folly, the meanness and the 
wickedness of it. 

The folly of lying consists in its defeating 
its own purpose. A habit of lying, is general- 
ly detected in the end ; and after detection, 
the liar, instead of deceiving, will net even be 
believed when hie happens to speak the truth. 
Nay, every single lie is attended with such a 
variety of circumstances which lead to a de- 
tection, that it is often discovered. The use 
generally made of a lie is, to cover a fault y 
but as this end is seldom answered, we only 
aggravate what we wish to conceal* In point 



even of prudence, an honest confession would 
serve us better. 

The meanness of lying arises from the 
cowardice which it implies. We dare not 
boldly and nobly speak the truth, but have re- 
course to low' subterfuges, which always show 
a sordid and disingenuous mind. Hence it is, 
that in the fashionable world the word liar 
is always considered as a term of peculiar re- 
proach. 

The wickedness of lying- consists in its per- 
verting one of the greatest blessings of God, 
the use of speech, in making that a mischief to 
mankind which was intended for a benefit. 
Truth is the greatest bond of society ; if one 
man lies, why may not another ? And if there 
is no mutual trust, there is an end of all inter- 
course* 

An equivocation is nearly related' to a lje;. 
It is an intention to deceive under words of a 
double meaning, or words which, literally 
speaking, are true; and is equally criminal 
with the most downright breach of truth, A 
nod, or sign, may convey a lie as effectually as 
the most deceitful language. 

Under the head of lying may be mentioned 
a breach of promise. Every engagement^ 
though only of the lightest kind, should be 
punctually observed : and he who does not 
think himself bound by such an obligation, has. 
little pretension to the character of an honest 
man. 

.GfLFI&. 
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CLEANLINESS, 



Cleanliness may be defined to be the em- 
blem of purity of mind, and may be recom- 
mended under the three following heads : as 
it is a mark of politeness ; as it produces af- 
fection ; and as it bears analogy to chastity of 
sentiment. 

First, It is a mark of politeness ; for it is 
universally agreed upon, that no one unadorn- 
ed with this virtue can go into company with- 
out giving: a manifest offence. The different 
nations of the world are as much distinguished 
by their cleanliness, as by their arts and sci* 
ences. The more they ate advanced in civil- 
ization, the more they consult this part of po- 
liteness. 

Secondly, Cleanliness may be said to be 
the foster-mother of affection. Beauty com- 
monly produces love, but cleanliness preserves 
it. Age itself is not unamiable while it is pre- 
served clean and unsullied : like & piece of 
metal constantly kept smooth and bright, we 
look on it with more pleasure than an a new . 
vessel that is cankered with rust, 

I might further observe, that as cleanliness 
renders us agreeable to others, it makes us ear 
ay to ourselves ; that it is an excellent pre. 
servative of health ; and that several vices de- 
structive both to mind and body, are inconsist- 
ent with the habit of it. 

In the third place, it bears a great analogy 
with chastity of sentiment, and naturally in- 
spires refined feelings and passions. We find 
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from experience, that through the prevalence 
of custom the most vicious actions Iflse their 
horror by being made familiar to us. On the 
contrary, those who live in the neighborhood, 
of good examples, fly from the first appearance 
of what is shocking ; and thus pure and un- 
sullied thoughts are naturally suggested to the 
mind by those objects that perpetually encom- 
pass us, when they are beautiful and elegant in 
their kind. 

In the East, where the warmth of the cli- 
mate makes cleanliness more immediately ne- 
cessary than in colder countries, it is a part of 
religion : the Jewish law (as well as the Ma- 
hometan, which in some things copies after it) 
is filled with bathings, purifications, and other 
rites of the like nature ;• and we read several 
injunctions of this kind in the book of Deuter- 
onomy. ■•"•■ Addisok* 

SLOTH. t 

The whole structure of our nature, and the 
whole condition of our being, prove that our 
Maker intended us not for a life of indolence, 
but of active exertion. All the organs of the 
body, and all the faculties of the mind, are in- 
struments of action, and are to be employed 
in the vigorous pursuit of happiness. It is on- 
ly by constant exercise that these powers can 
be preserved in a sound and healthfhl state. 
If the body be suffered to remain long inactive, 
it will lose its strength, and become a prey to 
disease ; at the same time the* mental faculties- 
will be gradually enfeebled, and the whole fa<- 
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brie of human happiness be undermined by 
fretfulnes* and spleen. It is, on the contrary, 
a matter of constant experience, that a regular 
course of bodily exercise is conducive to health, 
txhilerates the spirits, and contributes to the 
easy and successful employment of the intel- 
lectual powers. 

The frequent application of the mind to stu- 
dy, establishes a habit of thinking, which ren- 
ders it easy and pleasant to engage in any 
kind of scientific or literary pursuit ; whereas 
a mind which remains long unemployed, loses 
its capacity and vigour, and sinks into languor 
and stupidity. As the earth; if it be industri- 
ously cultivated, will produce fruits in rich a- 
bundafrce r but, if it be suffered to lie long uu- 
tilled, will be over-run with weeds, which will 
be rank in proportion to the richness of the 
soil ; so the human mind, if cultivated with 
great assiduity, will yield a plentiful harvest 
of knowledge and wisdom ; but if neglected^ 
will soon be overspread with the weeds of tr- 
ior and folly : and the poisonous weeds will 
spring up in the greatest abundance in those 
mind** which are by nature capable of produc- 
ing the most excellent fruits. 

To a mind thus corrupted by indolence the 
words of Solomon way be applied : " I went 
by th« field of the slothful, and by the vineyard 
of the man yoid of understanding, and lo ? it 
was all grown over with thorns, and nettles 
had covered the face thereof. " The unques- 
tionable truth is? that man is made for action ; 
and his faculties like metalic instruments, ff 
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they be fw>t polished with using, wilt be con- 
sumed witfc the rust of indolence. 

Enfield. 

RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE. 

All religious parties and sects are persuaded 
of their own infallibility. Each cherishes the 
unhappy opinion, that among the many reli- 
gious professions, there is only one which pos- 
sesses theological truths in all their purity ; 
each despises and abhors the rest, and accuses 
them of obstinacy, blindness, obduracy, and 
deceit. Each sect imagines itself to be in the 
right way, and all ihe others in error. Every 
man of a shallow mind is proud of his intole- 
rance, and regards every thing that does not 
correspond with his tenets, as detestable and 
impure. It is too t^ftfeo the case that the ene- 
mies of a religion hate* it because they are not 
acquainted with it They ascribe to their op- 
ponents principles which they abhor, and ten- 
ets which never entered into their imaginations. 
They propagate the most ridiculous calumnies 
against the professors of the obnoxious religion, 
A Frauconian Catholic of high raak, in the 
true spirit of religions intolerance, gave this 
caution to his son when setting out on his trav- 
els :*' My son," said the illustrious bigot, 
"avoid the society of the Protestant Ecclesias- 
tics, for they are all addicted to abominable 
crimes." 

In the eye of the Ttirfes all infidels are dogs, 
Whose presence alone is sufficient to pollute an 
«Ao4w Mussuimam For this reason 1$ 
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Christians we^e permitted to reside in a large 
portion of Arabia, because the cities of Mceca 
and Medina formed a part of it. Neither Jews 
nor Christians are allowed to be present in E- 
gypt, at the opening of the canals of the Nile, 
lest by their impurity, they should prevent the 
overflowing of its waters. 

The Mohammedans are unjust towards the 
Christians, and the Christians towards the 
Mohammedans. No Turk ever entertained 
the least doubt concerning the unity of the 
Godhead ; and yet they have been accused of 
worshipping the stars, and in many Christian 
books they are termed Pagans. 

Thus mankind, more or less, shun and 
despise, ridicule and condemn, one another, 
because each professes the only saving reli- 
gion. Thus the crusades swept away two 
millions of combatants ; and they were under* 
taken in the true spirit of intolerance, for the 
extermination of infidels, and for a confirmation 
and extension of the true faith. . Thus have 
princes been stimulated to convert the world 
into a hell, and in the name of a God of mercy 
to persecute and torment those whom they 
ought to have treated with love and compas- 
sion. Whoever imagines that another cannot 
possibly be a virtuous man who does not be- 
lieve all that he believes ; whoever condemns 
all those whose way of thinking in religious 
matters, does not correspond with his, will 
naturally be an enemy to the greatest part of 
his species. 
Men ought not thus lightly to condemn e*£h 
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other. We shall be judged by a God of love ; 
he will judge us according to the faithfulness 
and sincerity with which we serve him. The 
hope of salvation is not grounded on a man's 
faith, but on his sincerity ; not on his opinions 
and knowledge, but 01 the worthiness, purity, 
and integrity of his heart and life. 

ZlMMERMANN. 
CHARITY. 

Charity is the chief characteristic of a vir- 
tuous and liberal mind. It combines almost 
every good quality which can adorn the human 
heart, and excludes the vices and failings 
whieh are inseparable from an unkind dispo- 
sition. 

The relief of want and wretchedness, al. 
though in itself merityrious, yet forms only a 
small part o this excellent attribute. Neither 
envy, pride, anger, or falsehood, can exist in 
the same breast with charity : but forbearance, 
humility, mildness and truth, are amongst its 
necessary constituents. i£ very character which 
is admired for the practice of those virtues 
which make individuals amiable and interest- 
ing, teaches the value and excellence of this 
transcendent quality. The good Samaritan 
is the subject of universal praise ; and the 
spontaneous good nature which he displayed 
toward the victim of cruelty is enhanced by 
contrast with the unfeeling indiilerence of the 
pharisee and le vite. Bat the forgiving temper, 
tMo generous affectiori, t:>e rigid fidelity, and 
patient sufferings Of Joseph ; exhibit charity 

G 
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in the extensive and affecting views which ev* 
ery good man is tuxious to attain. 

Blessed and happy is he, who is successful 
in the amiable ambition of inheriting that qual- 
ity- which j to use the beautiful language of 
Prior, 

" Opens in each heart a little heav'n." 
He is like the meandering stream > tranquil in 
itself ; and diffusing health and fertility whith- 
ersoever it flows. RlPriNGH AM. 

YOUTH A1S T D AGE. 

* ■' 

To young persons life commonly appears a 
shining and flowery spring, which yields a 
thousand present delights, and promises a sum- 
mer richly laden with precious fruits They 
have heard, indeed, that it sometimes happens 
that storms and tempests, rise to darken the 
brightest sky ; and they Sre told that the sum- 
mer and autumn of mature life must be at 
length succeeded by the gloomy winter of 
age : but they think it wholly unnecessary to 
damp the ardour of their present pursuits by 
turning their attention to events apparently so 
remote. 

From these and other causes, young people 
enter upon life with the most sanguine^xpect- 
ations of finding in every event an inexhaust- 
ible fund of delight, and of seeing all their 
schemes and enterprises crowned with success. 
They behold Fame standing ready to sound 
the praise of their talents and merit, and For- 
tune waiting to reward their industry. Thus 
delighted with themselves and their prpspects, 



they contemplate human life as an enchanting 
scene, inviting to action, pregnant with pleas- 
ure, and rich in hope ; and they wondej at the 
peevishness and perverseness of those who can 
find in the world nothing but causes of vexa- 
tion and complaint 

Such is human life in prospect. Let us now 
for a moment consider how it appears to those 
who view it in retrospect. 

The gay illusions of youthful fancy are now 
all vanished Through life they have met with 
many disappointments, perhaps with many 
hea vy calamities. Plans which promised great 
things h ve failed. Those in whom they con- 
fided have deserted them. With this appear- 
and* of the uncertainty and vanity of all earth- 
ly possessions, they are at length arrived at 
the period when youthful strength and beauty 
are exchanged for feebleness and deformity— 
when the senses are benumbed, and desire 
fails. 

The companions of their youth having drop- 
ped, one after another, into the grave, what 
Wonder if at four score they ask — Where La- 
the world into which we were born ? What 
wonder if, with all their own experience erf 
misfortune, and with their long observation of 
the ills of life, the world should appear to thein 
a dreary wilderness ? 

If the former of these views of life be too 
gay, the latter is certainly too gloomy. The* 
true medium is the aspect under which life is 
seen at the middle station, in passing from 
youth to age. By the help of long experience 
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and cool reflection, it is clearly ascertained that 
this world is neither a paradise of flowers nor 
a wilderness of thorns ; that though trouble 
and sorrow are the common lot of mortals, this 
sad tccount is, through the bounty of Divine 
Providence , commonly far overbalanced by 
enjoyments and gratifications of various kinds, 
animal, social, and intellectual. Enfield. 

THE DUTY OF PRAISE AND THANKSGIVING. 

The duty of praise and thinksgiving is a 
debt and lav of our nature. We had such 
faculties bestowed on us by our Creator, as 
made us capable of satisfying this debt* and o- 
beying this Jaw ; and they never, therefore, 
are employed more naturally than in this oc- 
cupation. When God had finished that good- 
ly frame of things which we call the world, 
•and put together the several parts of it accord- 
ing to his infinite wisdom, there was still want- 
ing a creature in these lower regions, that 
-eould apprehend the beauty, order and exqui- 
site contrivance of it : that, from contemplat- 
ing the gift might be able to raise itself to the 
great Gives, and do honour to all His attri- 
butes* 

Every thing, indeed, that God made, did in. 
some sense glorify its author, inasmuch, as it 
carried upon it the plain mark and impress of 
the Deity, and was an effect worthy of that 
First Cause from which it flowed ; and thus 
might the heavens be said, at the first mo- 
ment in which they stood forth, to " declare 
his glory, and the firmament to show his han- 
dy work." 
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But this was an imperfect and defective gl#- 
f y ; the sign could be no signification here be- 
low, while there was no one to take notice of it, 
Man therefore was formed to supply this 
want ; endued with powers to find out and to 
acknowledge these unlimited perfections : and 
then put into this temple of God, this lower 
world, as the priest of nature, to offer up the 
incense of thanks and praise for the mute and 
insensible part of the creation. 

This duty of thanksgiving takes the surer 
hold of us by that strong bent towards grati- 
tude which the Author of our nature has im- 
planted in it. There is not a more active prin- 
ciple than this in the mind of man \ and sure- 
ly that which deserves its utmost force is God, 
the great and universal benefactor, from whom 
alone we received whatever we either have or 
are, and to whom we can repay nothing but 
our praises and thanksgiving : to whom there- 
fore be glory and praise for ever ! 

Att erbury* 

COMMON HONESTY* 

It cannot surely be denied, that the quality 
which pervades every part of human life, and 
tends immediately to render it secure, comfort- 
able, and honourable, is itself one of the 
most honourable which can be possessed by a 
human creature : and such is that uncelebrat- 
ed virtue, plain unassuming moral honesty. 
Without it> society is a den of thieves, and 
men are to each other wolves and foxes. 

Every day's experience evinces the justness 

G8 
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of that representation in the Scriptures, it* 
which it is said, that the heart is deceitful 
above all things, who can know it ? In the 
most trifling intercourse, where neither pleas- 
ure nor profit are in view, the propensity to 
deceit appears in the little promises, profes- 
sions, compliments, which are mutually made, 
usually without any sincerity of regard, and 
often with real and inveterate aversion. But 
where interest is in view, the machination* 
made use of for the accomplishment of mean 
and mercenary purposes are often such a» 
might characterise an infernal agent. Plausi- 
bility is, at the* same time, worn as a cloak ; 
and he who has a design on your purse, your 
life, or your country, will assume all the ap- 
pearance of cordial friendship and unpolluted 
honour. It is well known, that the graces, 
the agreeable qualities, as they are called, and 
the appearance of the most amiable virtues, 
have been possessed in perfection by men 
who finished their Uvea with ignominy as vic- 
tims of the law. 

Indeed, this common honesty, as it is nam- 
ed, is far less common than our pride is wil- 
ling to suppose : but if it could be introduced 
in all the employments of life, the golden age 
would be restored. 

Early and late, by night and by day,, in sea- 
son and out of season, a* the Scripture strongly 
expresses it, I would inculcate the just remark 
of the moral poet, that an honest man is the no- 
Vest work of God* Knox. 
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MODESTY AND ASSURANCE. 

I know no two words that have been mom 
abused by the -different and wrong interpreta- 
tions put upon them, than these two, Modesty 
and Assurance ; and shall therefore endeavor 
to restore them to their true meaning, to pre- 
vent the idea of modesty from being confound- 
ed with that of sheepishness, and to hinder 
impudence from passing for assurance. 

1 define modesty to be the reflection of aw 
ingenuous mind, when a man has committed 
an action for which he either censures him- 
self, or fancies that he is exposed to the cen- 
sure of others. For this reason, a man truly 
modest i» as much so when lie is alone as in 
company ; and as subject to* a blush in his 
closet, a» when the eyes of multitudes are 
upon him* ' 

I take assurance to be the faculty of a man's* 
possessing himself, or of saying and doing in- 
different things without any uneasiness or emo- 
tion in the mind. That which generally gives 
a man assurance, is a moderate knowledge of 
the world ; but above all, a mind fixed and 
determined in itself to do nothing against the 
rules of honour and decency^ 

An open and assured behaviour is the natu- 
ral consequence of such a resolution. A man 
thus armed, if his words or actions be at any 
time misrepresented, retires within himself^ 
and from a consciousness of hk own integrity, 
assumes force enough to despise the Utile cen- 
sures of ignorance or inatioe. 
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Every one ought to encourage in himself the 
modesty and assurance which I have here 
mentioned. A man without this assurance^ is 
liable to be made uneasy by the folly or ill 
nature of every one he converses with ; a man 
without modesty is lost to all sense of honor 
and virtue. 

From what has been said, it is plain that 
modesty and assurance are both amiable qual- 
ities, and may very well meet in the same per- 
son. When they are thus mixed and blended 
together, they compose what we endeavour to 
express when we say a modest assurance ; by 
which we understand the just meaning between 
bashfulness and impudence. 

I shall conclude with observing, that as the 
same man may be both modest and assured, so 
it is also possible for the same person to he 
both impudent and bashful. • We have fre- 
quent instances of this strange mixture in peo- 
ple of depraved minds and mean education ; 
who, though they are not able to meet a man's 
eyes, or pronounce a sentence without confu- 
sion, can voluntarily commit the greatest vil- 
lauies, or the most indecent actions. 

Addison.* 

CONTENTMENT.- 

The object of all human exertions is con- 
tentment- — that tranquil state of mind in which 
the agitations of anxiety and disappointment 
are no longer felt. 

The life of man is generally a series of conf- 
lict and uneasiness, and there are but few Jo- 
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tervals from the cradle to the grave in which 
fears and mortifications are not to be found. It 
is therefore no wonder that contentment should 
be the halcyon haven of every pursuit. The 
history of the world, in presenting the strug- 
gles of competition, only displays the eager- 
ness and resolution with which mankind have 
sought to overcome the obstacles to tranquilli- 
ty. And although the philosophers of every 
age inculcate that this state of mind is within 
the reach of all, yet in every condition of exist- 
ence we find it is, or is thought to be, a fleeting 
form never to be attained Yet surely some 
Useful suggestions may be made by compari- 
son with the state of others, Why will not 
envy and ambition be satisfied with compe- 
tence ? Why does the poor man repine when 
he perceives the still poorer than Mm ? Why 
do objects disturb us to which we might be in- 
different without injury or danger ? We make 
ourselves miserable by trifles, and though sur- 
rounded by all the ingredients to comfort, ex- 
claim in the like spirit of Haman, " yet alt this 
availeth me nothing so long as I see Mordecai 
the Jew at the Kings gate,'' Could we but 
consider, that after we have overcome the im- 
aginary obstacles to our repose of mind, we 
should still find some fresh source of discon- 
tent ; prudence and reasqp would enjoin us to 
be content. We should then taste the pleas., 
ures which our circumstances, whatever they 
{pay be, can afford ; and with hearts affected 
by piety and resignation, address ourselves, 
under every calamity, to the Author of exUU 
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ence, in those Words equally sacred and suit> 
able, " thy will be done." 

Ripfingham. 

COURAGE. 

Courage is that habit of mind which suffers 
no dismay amidst danger. 

This quality obtains general admiration : 
not only because it is the source of heroism ; 
but also as it is the characteristic of those who 
guard the community from foreign hostility. 
Perhaps there is no other endowment which 
more immediately leads to honorable distinc- 
tion than this. The n mes of conquerors stand 
first in the memory of mankind : their fame is 
at least coeval with that of their country. In 
'England, wo venerate the names of Milton and 
Shakespeare, of Newton and Locke ; but to 
the remains and memory of Nelson, venera- 
tion is lost in general enthusiastic devotion. 

But there are nevertheless some circum- 
stances, to which, in considering this subject, 
a dispassionate mind cannot be insensible. — 
The first is, that as courage is a natural en- 
dowment, and cannot be acquired : so no de- 
gradation should be attached to those who can- 
not boast that they possess it. It may also 
be observed, that though courage is an useful 
quality, it is not of itself either virtuous or ami- 
able : and though it may lead to glory, and 
contribute to national security : yet it may al- 
so be employed in the vilest occupations — in 
those disgraceful habits, which reduce man ta 
a condition of brutal ferortty. 
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These reflections teach us,, that the excel- 
lence of courage is relative. That the want 
of it does not indicate a bad heart, or a weak 
understanding ; and that it may be employed 
either as a most useful, or a most disgraceful 
qualification. Rippingham. 

. ON OUR KNOWLEDGE OF A FUTURE STATE. 

Our knowledge of a future world is very 
imperfect ; our ideas of it are . faint and con- . 
fused. Happy moments indeed there some- 
times are in the lives of pious men, when, se- 
questered from worldly cares, and borne up on 
the wings of divine contemplation they rise to 
a near and transporting view of immortal glo- 
ry. But such effort* of the mind are rare, 
and cannot long be supported. When the 
spirit of meditation subsides, this lively sense 
of a future state decays ; and though the gen- 
eral belief of it remain, yet even good men, 
when they return to the ordinary .business and 
cares of life, seem to rejoin the multitude, and[ 
to re-assume the same hopes, and fears, and 
interests, which influence the rest of the world. 

Under the care of the Almighty, our educa- 
tion is now going on, from a mortal to an im- 
mortal state. As much light is let in upon us, 
as we can bear without injury. When the 
objects become too splendid and dazzling for 
our sight the curtain is drawn. 

The great design of all the knowledge and 
in particular of the religious knowledge which 
God hath afforded us, is« to fit us for discharg- 
ing the duties of life. If the discovery were 
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more imperfect, it would excite no desire of 
immortality .; if it were more full and striking, 
it would render us careless of life. 

Blair. 

HOPE. 

* 

Hope, even though unsupported by proba- 
bility is the chief source of human happiness. 
In the days of adversity it sheds a benignant 
light to dissipate despondency : in prosperity, 
it points to some unseen sphere, in which pros- 
perity itself shines yet more brightly. 

There is a pleasure in anticipation, which 
often surpasses that of possession: for.it is 
unalloyed by the satiety # and disappointments 
which often accompany the completion of our 
wishes. Jn the affairs of life, perseverance is 
supported by the expectation of success. The 
cares of parental solicitude are beguiled by 
the prospect of the infant's future years. 
Even the wandering medicant, when he be- 
holds comforts which he cannot partake* feels 
some consolation in the thought, that he may 
yet be as blessed as others. 

But in those awful conditions when the 
world ceases to amuse or flatter ; when all 
sublunary bliss, fades even to expectation, 
Hope attends the couch of death, and points 
to '* another and a better world." Like the 
!>reeze which wafts the gliding vessel, it car- 
ries us forward through life ; and guides us at 
last to an halcyon haven. 

BlPPINGHAM. 
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THE DANGER OF KEEPING BAD COM PAIS V. 

The danger of keeping bad company arises 
principally from our aptness to imitate and 
catch the manners and sentiments of others. 
In oar earliest youth the contagion of manner^ 
is observable . In the boy yet incapable of hav-^ 
ing any learning instilled into him, we easily 
discover from his first actions, and rude attempts' 
at language, the kind of persons with whom he 
has been brought up : we see the early spring 
of a civilized education, or the first wild shoots 
of rusticity. 

As he enters farther into life, his behaviour, 
manners, and conversation, all take their cast 
from the company he keeps. Observe the 
peasant, and the man of education : the dif- 
ference is striking. And yet God has bestow- 
ed equal talents on each : the only differ- 
ence is, they have been thrown into different 
scenes of life, and have had commerce with 
persons of different stations. 

Nor are manners and behaviour more easily 
caught, than opinions and principles. In 
childhood and youth we naturally adopt the 
sentiments of those about us : and as we ad- 
vance in life, how few of us think for ourselves ! 
how many of us are satisfied with taking our 
opinions at second hand. 

The great power of custom forms another ar- 
gument against keeping bad company. How- 
aver shocked we may be at the first approaches 



of vice, this shocking appearance goes off upon 
an intimacy with it. us torn will soon render 
the most disgusting object familiar to our view ; 
and this is indeed a kind provision of Nature, 
to render labour, and toil, and danger, which 
are the lot of a man more easy to him. The 
raw soldier, who trembles at the first encounter/ 
becomes a hardy veteran in a few campaigns. 
Habit renders danger familiar, and of course 
indifferent to him. 

But habit, which is intended for our good, 
may, like other kind appointments of Nature, 
be converted into a mischief. The well-dis- 
posed youth, entering first into bad company,' 
is shocked at what he sees and what he hears. 
The good principles which he had imbibed 
ring in his ears an alarming lessen against the 
wickedness of his companions. But, alas ! 
this sensibility is only of a day's continuance. 
The next jovial meeting makes the horrid pic- 
ture of yesterday more easily endured. Virtue 
is ioon thought a severe rule ; an inconvenient 
restraint ; a few pangs of conscience now and 
then whisper to him, that he once had better 
thoughts : but even these by degrees die away, 
and life wlio at first was shocked even at the 
appearance of vice, is formed by custom into 
a profligate leader of vicions pleasures. So 
carefully should we oppose the first approach- 
es of sin ! so vigilant should we be against 
§o insidious an enemy ! 

Gilpin. 
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DEATH, 



The dissolution of corporal existence, is a 
subject of instructive consideration. As it is 
an inevitable event it claims the most serious 
contemplation ; so that its approach may be 
felt with resignation, and its summons obeyed 
with cheerful hope. 

This attention is the more prudent, since it 
is universally known that the visitation of 
death is received with feelings widely differ- 
ent. When it is the close of a life which has 
been employed in virtue and' beneficence, it is 
distinguished by tranquillity : hat when it is 
the termination of a career of vic^ it is embit- 
tered by the painful suggestions of remorse— 
by reflections of a misspent, unprofitable, and 
disgraceful existence. The death bed of ex. 
piling worth is consecrated by the tears of fil- 
ial piety ; of conjugal affection ; and friend- 
ship's solicitude. But such endearments sel- 
dom attend, and never can ameliorate the last 
moments of vice. The retrospect of life fe 
blackened with guilt ; the prospect of futurity 
is shadowed with fears. Conscience is armed 
with terrors : *and the appalled victim of self- 
iniquity yields the tribute of nature in the hor- 
rors of conv ulsive agony. 

Yet far more formidable is the consideration 
of death if viewed as the commencement of a 
new state of existence, in which the. tenor of 
mortal life is to be the criterion of future mise- 
ry or- happiness. Yet such is the jnode in 
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which Christianity requires that human dissq* 
lution should be regarded. 

For this awful event it behoves every one to 
be ready : and since the hour in which it may 
'come upon us is uncertain, there is an indis- 
pensable necessity upon all mankind to be pre- 
pared for it by virtuous and pious living. 

Rippinghai*. 

v ■ ' 

t 

ON *HE NEGLECT OF EA&LY IMPROVEMENT. 

There is not a greater inlet to misery and 
vices of all kinds, than the not knowing hew 
to pass our vacant hours. For what remains 
to be done, when the first part of the lives of 
those who are not brought up to any manual 
employment, has slipped away without an ac- 
quired relish for reading, or taste for other 
rational satisfactions ? — That they should 
pursue their pleasures ?— But, religion apart, 
common prudence will warn them to tie up the 
wheel as they begin to go down the hiil of 
life. 

ShMl they then apply themselves to their 
studies ? Alas ! the seed-time is already 
past ; the enterprising and spirited ardour of 
youth being over, without having been applied 
to those valuable purposes for which it was 
giveri, all ambition of excelling upon generous 
and laudable schemes quite stagnates. If they 
have not some poor expedient to deceive the 
time, or, to speak more properly, to deceive 
themselves, the length of a day will seem te- 
dious to those who perhaps have the unrea&on- 
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ableness to complain of the shortness of life in 
general. 

When the former part of our life has been 
nothing but vanity the latter end of it can be 
nothing but vexation. In short, we must be 
miserable without some employment to fix, or 
some amusement to dissipate our thoughts. 
And as we can neither command amusement 
in all places, nor relish it at all limes, there is 
an absolute necessity, for employment. We 
may pursue this or that new pleasure ; we 
may be fond for a while of a new acquisition ; 
but when the graces of novelty are worn off, 
and the briskness of our first desire is over, 
the transition is very quick and sudden, from 
an eager fondness to a cool indifference.- — 
Hence there is a restless agitation in our 
minds, still craving something new, still un- 
satisfied with it when possessed ; till melan- 
choly increases, as we advance in years, like 
shadows lengthening toward the close of day. 
Hence it is, that men of this stamp are con- 
tinually complaning that the times are altered for 
the worse ; because the sprightliness of youth 
represented every thing in the most engaging 
light. When men are in high good humour 
with themselves, they are apt to be so with all 
around them ; the face of nature brightens up, 
and the sun shines with a more agreeable lus- 
tre : but when old age has cut them off from 
the enjoyment of false pleasures, and habitual 
vice has given them a distaste for the only true 
and lasting delights : when a retrospect of their 
past lives presents nothing to view but one 
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wide tract of uncultivated ground ; a soul dis- 
tempered with spleen, remorse, and insensibil- 
ity of each rational satisfaction, darkens and 
discolors every object. The change is not in 
the times, but in them who have been forsaken 
by those gratifications which they would not 
forsake. 

How much otherwise is it with those who 
have treasured up an inexhaustible fund of 
knowledge ! When a man has been laying 
out that time in the pursuit of some great and 
important truth, which others waste in a circle 
°f g&y follies, he is conscious of having acted 
up to the dignity of his nature ; and from that 
consciousness there results a serene compla- 
cency, which, though not so violent is much 
preferable to the pleasures of animal life. He 
ean travel on from strength to strength ; for, 
in literature as in war, each new conquest he 
gains impowers him to push his conquests still 
further, and to enlarge the empire of reason. 
Thus he is ever in a progressive state, still 
making new acquirements, still animated with 
hopes of future discoveries. Seed* 

PERSEVERANCE. 

If the commencement of any undertaking be 
laudable, the resolution to persist in it must 
still be more meritorious. Little can be done 
without determination ; and certainly no great 
acquirement can be made without patient and 
steady application. The stupendous works 
of art with which the world abounds ; and the 
great resources which some men accumulate in 
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their minds, exhibit at once the efficacy of per- 
severance. Mountains have been levelled, 
and vast aqueducts have been made, by re- 
peated strokes of the pick- axe and spade ; yet 
if the single operation of either instrument be 
compared with the effect which perseverance 
has made them accomplish, a mixture of won* 
derand emulation must ensue. Such exam- 
ples teach despair how much may be over- 
come by resolution ; and that even in compe- 
titions, the weaker and less eligible may, like 
the tortoise, whose perseverance surpassed the 
swiftness of the hare, conquer the apparent 
advantages by which they may be opposed. 
There is another consideration to which no 
one should be insensible ; it is this, that 
perseverance not only goes far to insure suc- 
cess, but also obtains honour for those, who 
although the least fortunate, have been the 
most diligent. Rippingham. 

CONSCIENCE. 

Conscience is the delegate of an invisible 
ruler ; both anticipating his sentence, and 
foreboding its execution. 

Hence arise the terrors, which so often 
haunt guilt, and rise in proportion to its atroci- 
ty. In the history of all nations, the tyrant 
and the oppressor, the bloody and the flagi- 
tious, have been ever pointed out, as fearful, 
unquiet, and restless ; subject to alarms 
and apprehensions of an unaccountable kind. 
And surely, to live under such disquietude, 
from the dread of merited punishment, is »1~ 
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ready to undergo one of the most severe puil* 
iskments which human nature can suffer* 
When the world threatens us with any of its 
evils, we know the extent, and discern th* 
limits of the danger* We see the quarter, on 
which we are exposed to its attack. We 
measure our own strength with that of our 
ad vers try ; and can take precautions, either 
for making resistance, or for contriving es- 
cape. But when an awakened conscience 
places before the sinner the just vengeance of 
the Almighty, the prospect is confounding, 
because the danger is boundless. It is a dark 
unknown which threatens him. The arm 
that is stretched over him. he can neither see 
nor resist. On every side he dreads it ; and 
on every object which surrounds him. he 
looks with terror, because he is conscious that 
every object can be employed against him as 
an instrument of wrath. Blair. 

ON THE ADVANTAGES ARISING FROM LITERARY EDUCATION. 

Of the advantanges arising from literary ed- 
ucation, common observation affords ample 
proof. The mind, naturally limited by its 
weakness, becomes endowed by literature with 
the wisdom of preceding ages :. and thus emer- 
ges from its own little sphere, into the expan- 
sive regions of genius and science. But it is 
not in the mere conscious superiority which 
literary education confers, that its advantage? 
consist : the addition which it makes to know- 
ledge and happiness ; the means which it pro- 
vides for acting wisely with regard to the fu- 
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fore, from the admonitions of the past ; the 
consolation which it yields to adversity, aftd 
the recreation which it affords to virtuous pros- 
perity, are among the blessings which arise 
from a literary education. Religion, philoso- 
phy, every great subject on which the reason 
of man is employed, and in which his interests 
are involved, obtain illustration by this fortu- 
nate endowment. Poets, orators, historians, 
and philosophers — all the great masters of 
thinking and writing, become incorporated with 
the mental energies of him who has. obtained 
by education the key of knowledge, Happy 
in himself, he like the amiable and transcend- 
ant scholar* of our age and country, may dif- 
fuse instruction and delight to mankind, and be 
rewarded, like him, with the applauses of the 
virtuous and wise, Rippingham. 

THE VARIETY OF NATURE. 

The variety which appears in nature, is the olR. 
spring not of confusion, but of order. Though 
the forms of individual beings are finely diver- 
sified, so that it is perhaps impossible to find, 
in the whole compass of nature, two organized 
bodies perfectly alike : yet amidst this bound- 
less variety we may observe the most perfect 
regularity. This regularity is of two kinds, 
that of gradation, and that of arrangement. 
That of gradation chiefiy appears in animated 
nature, where beings possess different powers 
and faculties, through a long succession, each 

*Sir William Jonw. 



holding his proper place in the seale of excel- 
lence. That of arrangement prevails through 
the whole visible world ; each individu- 
al possessing some qualities or characters, 
in common with some others, which enable the 
spectator to consider them as belonging to the 
same species or kind ; and each species pari, 
taking with some others of common appearan- 
ces, by means of which they may be classed 
under some general description ; till at length 
we arrive at the three comprehensive divisions, 
under which all the bodies which belong to 
this earth are commonly arranged — animals, 
vegetables, and minerals. Enfield. 

NIGHT. 

The sun has set ; the night dews fall ; and 
the air, which was sultry and oppressive, be- 
comes cool. The flowers of the garden, clos- 
ing their coloured leaves, fold themselves up 
and hang their heads on the slender stalk, 
waiting the return of day. 

The birds of the grove have ceased their 
warblings -; they sleep on the boughs of 
trees. There is no murmur of bees around 
the hive, or amongst the honeyed woodbines ; 
they have finished their work, and now lie close 
in their waxen cells. 

The sheep rest in the fields upon their soft 
fleeces, and their loud bleating no longer re- 
sounds from the hills. There is no sound of 
the voices of the busy multitude, or of children 
at play, or the trampling of feet and of crowds 
hurrying to and fro. The smith's hammer is 
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not heard upon the anvil ; nor the harsh saw 
of the carpenter. All men are stretched upon 
their quiet beds ; and the infant reposes in, 
peace and security on the bosom of its mother. 
Darkness is spread over the skies, and dark-, 
ness is upon the ground: every eye is shut, 
and every hand is still. 

Who takes care of all people when they are 
sunk in sleep ; when they cannot defend them- 
selves, nor see if danger approaches ? There 
is an eye that never "sleeps ; there is an eye 
that sees in the darkness of night as well as in 
the brightest sun shine. W hen there is no 
light of the sun, nor of the moon ; when there 
is no lamp in the house, nor any star twinkling 
through the thick clouds ; that eye sees every 
where, in all places, and watches continually 
over all the families of the earth. 

The eye that sleeps not is God's ; his hand 
is always stretched out over us. He made 
sleep, to refresh us when we are weary : he 
made night that we might sleep in quiet. As 
the affectionate mother stills every little noise, 
that her infant be not disturbed ; as she drawig. 
the curtains around its bed, and shuts ont the 
light from its tender eyes ; so God draws the 
curtains of darkness around us ; so he makes 
all things to be hushed and still that his large 
* family may sleep in peace. 

When the darkness has passed away, and 
the beams of the morning sun strike through 
jour eye-lids, begin the day with praising God, 
who has taken care of you through the night. 
JTlowere, when yon open again, spread yqfr 
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leaves and smell sweet to his praise. Bird*, 
when yon awake, warble your thanks amo&gdt 
thfc green boughs ! Let his praise be in our 
hearts when we lie down ; let his praise be on 
our lips when we awake. Barbauld. 

GOOD DISPOSITIONS PREVALENT AMONGST MANKIND. 

Goodness is universally approved ; justice, 
equity, truth, sincerity, candour, beneficence, 
mercy, ever have passed, and ever will pass, 
for virtues. 

There is no man who does not desire that 
others would exercise them towards him ; even 
they who are deficient in the practice of them, 
yet pay them the decent respect: to think and' 
speak well of them. 

There is no man who does not cqndemn 
fraud, malice, cruelty, treachery, ingratitude, 
injustice, especially when he is made to expe- 
rience the ill effects of them. 

No man ever acted uprightly and honorably, 
who did not feel a calm serenity, a complacency, 
and satisfaction : none ever pursued wicked 
courses without some degree of shame and re- 
gret, and self condemnation, and some strug- 
gles of expiring virtue. 

None, except here and there a brute* ever 
received great favours and benefits, who had 
not, out of mere natural ingenuousness a 
grateful sense of them ; and an intention to 
testify it, and to make somewhat of a return. 

No man, except hardened by a long course 
of villany, ever saw others in great pain, and 
want, and sorrow, and distress, and found not 
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a disposition to commisserate and assist them, 
though he could expect from them no other re- 
turn than thanks. 

History abounds with examples of men who 
through natural inclination, through generosi- 
ty and nobleness of mind, have done great ser- 
vices to their friends, to their country, to stran- 9 
gers, to foreigners, to mankind in general ; 
who, to accomplish these ends, have denied 
themselves many advantages and pleasures, 
have encountered many inconveniences, hard- 
ships and dangers, and have even lost their 
lives, without a view to any worldly recom- 
pense, except perhaps that they hoped and ex- 
pected to be honored, living or de^d, by those 
whom they had obliged, and by judicious and 
worthy persons. And this surely cannot great- 
ly derogate from their virtuous deeds ; it only 
shews that, besides a natural sweetness of 
temper and greatness of soul, they had also 
some regard to reputation, and a desire to stand 
fair in the opinion of the public ; and to receive 
what they justly deserved, the; Jove and the 
esteem of their fellow-creatures. And why 
not ? since God himself requires otfr acknowl- 
edgments and our affections for his loving 
kindness. Thus it hath ever been, and thus 
it is still, in the world ; instances are not want- 
ing of constancy, of friendship, of fidelity, of 
gratitude, of compassion, of integrity, many of 
which escape* the notice of the public ; and 
are perhaps only observed of God and good 
angels, being seldom transacted in high life, 
and under splendid roofs and palaces. 

I J or* in. ~ 
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THB PRESENCE Of GOD. 



Consider that God is every where present, 
and then you will study to be every where 
holy. 

God is every where present by his power. 
"He rolls the orbs of heaven with his hand, he 
fixes the earth with his foot, he guides all the 
creatures whh his eye, and refreshes them 
with his influence ; and makes the powers of 
hell to shake with his terrors. There is not 
one hollowness in the bottom of the sea, but 
he shows himself to be Lord of it, by sustain- 
ing there the creatures that come to dwell in 
it : and in the wilderness, the bittern and the 
stork, the lion and the elephant, live upon his 
provisions, and feel the force of his almighti- 
ness. 

Let every thing you see represent to your 
spirit the presence,/the excellency, and the 
power of God. In the face of the sun you 
may see God's beauty ; in the fire you may 
feel his heat warming; in the water his gen- 
tleness to refresh you : it is the dew of heaven 
that makes your field give you bread ; in all 
things it is the bounty of God thai ministers to 
your necessities. 

This consideration of the Divine presence 
is apt to produce joy and rejoicing in God : we 
delight in being of the same househauld with 
God ; he is with us in our natural actions to 
preserve us, in our recreations to restrain us, 
in our public actions to applaud or approve us, 
in our private actions to observe us, in our 
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sleep to guard us,inour watching to refresh us, 
and if we walk wittiGod in all his ways, as lift 
walks with us in all ours, we shall find per- 
petual reasons to enable us to keep that rule of 
his, " Rejoice in the Lord always V 

GOOD HUMOUR. 

Good humour may be defined a habit of be- 
ing pleased ; a constant and perennial softness 
of manner, easiness of approach, and suavity 
of disposition ; like that which every man per- 
ceives in himself, when the first transports of 
new felicity have subsided, and his thoughts 
are only kept in motion by a slow succession 
of soft impulses. Good-humour is a state be- 
tween gaiety and - unconcern ; the act or e- 
manation of a mind at leisure to regard the 
gratification of another. 

It is imagined by many, that whenever 
they aspire to please, they are required to be 
merry, and to shew the gladness of their souls 
by flights of pleasantry, andljursts of laugh- 
ter. But though these men may be for a tim« 
heard with applause and admiration, they 
seldom delight us long. We enjoy them 
a little, and then retire to easiness and good- 
humour, as the eye gazes a while on eminen- 
ces glittering with the sun, but soon turns 
aching away to verdure and to flowers. 

Gaiety is to good-humour as animal per- 
fumes to vegetable fragrance ; the one over- 
powers weak spirits, and the other recreates 
and revives them. (Jaiety seldom fails to 
give some pain ; the hearers either strain their 
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faculties to accompany its towerings, or are 
left behind in envy and despair. Good-hu- 
mour boasts no faculties whicji every one does 
not believe in his own power, and pleases 
principally by not offending. 

jFoHNSON. 

TRUTH AND SINCERITY. 

Truth and sincerity have all the advanta- 
ges of appearance, and reality. If the show 
of any thing be good, I am sure sincerity is. 
better : for why does any man dissemble, or 
seem to be that which he is not, but because 
he thinks it good to have such a quality as he 
pretends to ? for to counterfeit and dissemble 
is to put on the appearance of some real ex- 
cellency. Now the best way for a man to 
seem to be any thing, is, really to be what we 
would seem to be. 

It is hard to personate and act a part long ; 
for where truth is not at the bottom, nature 
will always be endeavoring to return, and will 
peep out and betray herself one time or other. 
Therefore, if any man think it convenient to 
seem good, let him be so indeed, and then his 
goodness will appear to every body's satis- 
faction ; so that, upon all accounts, sincerity 
is true wisdom. 

Particularly as to the affairs of this world, 
integrity has many advantage* over all the 
fine and artificial ways of dissimulation and 
deceit ; it is much the plainer and easier, 
much the safer and more secure way of deal- 
ing 5 it has less of trouble and difficulty, of 
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entanglement and perplexity, of danger and 
hazard in it ; it is the shortest and nearest way 
to our end, carrying us thither in a straight 
line, and will hold out and last longest. 

The arts of deceit and cunning continually 
grow weaker and less effectual to them that 
use them ; while integrity gains strength by 
use ; and the more and longer any man prac 
tises it, the greater service it does him, by con- 
firming his reputation, and encouraging others 
to repose the greatest truth and confidence in 
him ; which is an unspeakable advantage in 
the business and affairs of life. 

Truth is always consistent with itself, and 
needs nothing to help it out : it is always near 
at hand, sits upon our lips, and is ready to 
drop out before we are aware : a lie is trou- 
blesome, and sets a man's invention upon the 
rack, and one trick needs a great many more 
to make it good. It is like a building upon a 
false foundation, which continually stands in 
need of props to shore it up, and proves at 
last more chargeable, than to have raised a 
substantial building at first upon a true and 
solid foundation. Sincerity is firm and sub- 
stantial ; there is nothing hollow or unsound 
in it ; and, because it is plain and open, it 
fears no discovery. Of this the crafty man 
is always in danger, and when he thinks 
he walks in the dark, all his pretences are 
so transparent, that he that runs may read 
them; he is the last man that finds himself to 
be found out; while he takes it for granted 

IS 
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that be makes fools of others, he renders him- 
self ridiculous. 

Add to all this, sincerity is the mostcom- 
penduous wisdom, and an excellent instru- 
ment for the speedy dispatch of business ; by 
creating confidence in those we have to deal 
with, it saves the labour of many inquiries, and 
brings things to an issue in few words ; it is 
like travelling in a plain beaten road, which 
commonly brings a man sooner to his journey's 
end than by-ways, in which men often lose 
themselves. In a word,, whatever conven- 
ience may be thought to be in falsehood and 
dissimulation, it is soon over ; but their in- 
convenience is perpetual, because they bring 
a man under an everlasting jealousy and sus- 
picion, so that he is not believed when he 
speaks truth, or trusted perhaps when he 
means honestly. When a man has once for- 
feited the reputation of his integrity, he is set 
fast, and nothing will then serve his turn, nei^ 
ther truth nor falsehood. Tillotson. 

THE PERSIAN LANGUAGE. 

The Persian language is rich, melodious^ 
and elegant. It has been spoken for many 
ages by the greatest princes in the politest 
courts of Asia ; and a number of admirable 
works have been written in it by historians, 
philosophers, and poets, who found it capable 
of expressing with equal advantage the most 
beautiful and the most elevated sentiments. 

Since the literature of Asia was 90 much 
neglected, and the causes of that neglect were 
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so various, we could not have expected that 
any slight power would rouse the nations of 
Europe from their inattention to it; and they 
would, perhaps have persisted in despising it, 
if they had not been animated by the most 
powerful incentive that can influence the mind 
of man : interest was the magic wand which 
brought them all within one circle ; interest 
was the charm which gave the languages of 
the East a real and solid importance. By one 
of those revolutions which no human pru- 
dence could have foreseen, the Persian Ian- 
guage found its way into India ; that rich and 
celebrated empire, which, by the flourishing 
state of our commerce, has been the source of 
incredible wealth to the merchants of Eu- 
rope- A variety of causes, which need not 
be mentioned here, gave the English nation a 
most extensive power in that kingdom: our 
India company began to take under their pro- 
tection the princes of the country, by whose 
protection they gained their first settlement : 
a number of important affairs were to be trans- 
acted in peace and war between nations equally 
jealous of one another, who had not the com- . 
mon instrument of conveying their sentiments ; 
the servants of the company received letters 
which they could not read, and were ambitious 
of gaining titles of which they could not com- 
prehend the meaning ; it was found highly 
dangerous to employ the natives as interpre- 
ters, upon whose fidelity they could not de- 
pend ; and it was at last discovered, that they 
must apply themselves to the study oftb 
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Persian language in which all the letters from 
the Indian princes were written, A few men 
of parts and taste, who resided in Bengal, 
have since amused themselves with the lit- 
erature of the East, and have spent their leis- 
ure in reading the poems and histories of 
Persia. The languages of Asia will now, per. 
haps he studied with uncommon ardor. They 
are known to be useful, and will soon be- found 
instructive and entertaining. The valuable 
manuscripts that enrich our public libraries, 
will be, in a few years, elegantly printed : 
the manners and sentiments of the eastern na- 
tions will be perfectly known ; and the lim- 
its of our knowledge will be no less extended 
than the bounds of our empire. 

A knowledge of this language, and of its 
companion, the Arabic, will be attended with 
a variety of advantages to those who acquire 
it ; the Hebrew, Chaldaic, Syriac, and Ethi- 
opian tongues are dialects of the Arabic, and 
bear as near a resemblance to it as the Ionic to 
the Attic Greek; the jargon of Indostan, very 
improperly called the language of the Moors, 
contains so great a number of Persian words, 
that I was able, with very little difficulty, to 
read the fables of Pilpai which are translated 
into that idiom ; the Turkish contains ten Ara- 
bic or Persian words for one originally Scyth- 
ian, by which it has been so refined, that the 
modern kings of Persia were fond of speaking 
it in their courts : in short, therfe is scarce a 
country in Asia or Africa, from the - source of 
the Nile to the wall of China, in which; a mm 
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who understands Arabic, Persian, and Turk- 
ish, may not travel with satisfaction, or trans- 
act the most important affairs with advantage 
and security. 

As to the literature of Asia, it will not, per- 
haps, be essentially useful to the greater part 
of mankind, who have neither leisure nor in- 
clination to cultivate so extensive a branch of 
learning ; but the civil and natural history of 
such mighty empires as India, Persia, Arabia, 
and Tartary, cannot fail of delighting those 
who love to view the great picture of the unjlr 
verse, or to learn by what degrees the most ob- 
scure states, have risen to glory, and the most 
flourishing kingdoms have sunk to decay ; the' 
philosopher wijl consider those works as high- 
ly valuable, by which he may trace the liuman 
mind in all its various appearances, from the 
rudest to the most cultivated state : and the 
man of taste will undoubtedly be pleased to 
mnlock the stores of native genius, and to gath- 
er the flowers of unrestrained and luxuriant 
fancy. Sir William Jones. 

^OOD PRINCIPLES IN EARLY LIFE. 

To enable a young man to form a plan of 
conduct to which he may safely adhere thro' 
the whole course of life, two things are requi- 
site : First, tMfr he acquire a clear idea of the 
nature, and establish a full conviction of the 
obligations of morality and religion ; second- 
ly, that he study his own particular capacity^ 
temper, relations, and condition in life. 
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With these let every young person make 
Jiis entrance into Hie world — with deliberate 
meditations on the scene which lies before 
bim ; with serious reflections on the importance 
of human life ; with rational principles of mor- 
als and religion ; with a prudent and well di- 
gested plan of life ; and with determined reso- 
lution to adhere to that path which his reason 
and judgment have led him to choose, as the 
path of safety and happiness. He will then 
pursue his journey through life in a steady 
course of manly virtue, unseduced by the al- 
lurements which may assault him oh the right 
band and on the left. In the midst of the ap- 
plauses of the wise and good among his fellow- 
creatures, surrounded with the fruits of his 
early virtues, and triumphing in the conscious- 
ness of having made a wise and happy choice, 
he will go on his way rejoicing, and will expe- 
rience the path of the just to be " as the shin, 
ing light which shineth more and more unto 
the perfect day." Enfield. 
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PART THE FOURTH. 



ARGUMENTS PRODUCED BY COMPARISON 

AND CONTRAST. 

AFTER the youthful student shall have 
acquired the habit of defining and forming 
judgments upon subjects proposed to him, he 
may be at some little difficulty in ascertaining 
or analyzing the reasons from which his con. 
elusions have been formed ; and which, al- 
though he is conscious of possessing, he is nev- 
ertheless unable to express. To assist such 
noviciates in the art, I have added this fourth 
part $ the object of which is to shew the man- 
ner in which good writers frequently, argue by 
the comparison and contrast of characters and 
obj ects . This mode will give the pupil a habit 
of great value in all discussions, and will, I 
hope, without multiplying rules upon him, ini- 
tiate him into the practice of looking into his 
own mind for thoughts and facility in pro- 
ducing them for the contemplation of others. 

The examples need not be very numerous, 
as the attentive mind will soon acquire the hab- 
it, to inculcate which is particularly the object 
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of this part of the work. It may not, ho we ver, 
be amiss to suggest to instructors, that after 
they have obtained from their pupils, the def- 
inition and judgment upon any subject, partic- 
ularly those connected with the human charac- 
ter, they will assist the student's view by ask- 
ing him " what is .the difference between a 
person who has this quality, and one who has 
not ?" the answer given in writing will exhib- 
it the arguments which comparison can fur- 
nish. 

TRUST IN GOD. 

- The natural homage which such a creature 
as man owes to an infinitely wise and good Be- 
ing, is a firm reliance on him for the blessings 
and conveniences of life ; and an habitual trust 
in him, for deliverance out of all such dangers 
and difficulties as may befall us. 

The man who always lives in this disposi- 
tion of mind, has not the same dark and mel- 
ancholy views of human nature, as he who con- 
siders himself abstractedly from this relation 
to the Supreme Being. At the same time that 
he reflects upon his own weakness and imper- 
fection, he comforts himself with the contem- 
plation of those divine attributes, which are 
employed for his safety and his welfare. He 
finds his w$nt of foresight made up, by the 
omniscience of him who is his support. He 
is not sensible of his own want of strength, 
when he knows that his helper is almighty. 
In short, the person who has a firm trust in the 
Supreme Being, is powerful in his power, 
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wise by his wisdom, happy by his happiness. 
He reaps the benefit of every divine attribute : 
and loses his own insufficiency in the fulness 
of infinite perfection. To make our lives 
more easy to us, we are commanded to put our 
trust in him, who is thus able to relieve and 
succour us ; the Divine goodness having made 
such a reliance a duty, notwithstanding we 
should have been miserable, had it been for* 
bidden us. 

Among several motives which might be made 
use of to recommend this duty to us, I shall on- 
ly take notice of those that follow. 

The first and strongest is, that we are pro- 
mised, he will not fail those that put their trust 
in him. 

But without considering the supernatural 
blessing which accompanies this duty, we may 
observe, that it has a natural tendency to its 
own reward, : or, in other words, that this 
firm trust and confidence in the great Disposer 
of all things/ contribute very much to the get- 
ting clear of any affliction, or to the bearing of 
it manfully. A pernon who believes he has his 
succour at hand, and that he acts in the sight 
of his friend, often exerts himself beyond his 
abilities ; and does wonders that are not to be 
matched by one who is not animated with such 
a confidence of success. Trust in the assist- 
ance of an Almighty Being, naturally produc- 
es patience, hope, cheerfulness, and all other 
-dispositions of mind, which alleviate those ca- 
lamities that we are not able to remove. 
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The practice of this virtue administers great 
comfort to the mind of man, in times of poverty 
and affliction ; but most of all, in the hour of 
death. When the soul is hovering, in the 
last moments of its separation ; when it is just 
entering on another state of existence, to con- 
verse with scenes, and objects, and compan- 
ions, that are altogether new ; what can sup- 
port her under such tremblings of thought, 
such fear, such anxiety, such apprehensions, 
but the casting of all her cares upon him, who 
first gave her being ; who has conducted her 
through one stage of it ; and who will always 
be present, to guide and comfort her in her 
progress through eternity ? Addison. 

THE PLEASURES RESULTING FROM A PROPER USE OF OUR 

FACULTIES. 

Happy that man, who, unembarrassed by 
vulgar cares, master of himself, his time, and 
fortune, spends his time in making himself wis- 
er; and his fortune, in making others (and 
therefore himself) happier ; who, as the will 
and understanding are the two ennobling fac- 
ulties of the soul, thinks himself not complete, 
till his understanding is beautified with the 
valuable furniture of knowledge, as well as 
Ms will enriched with every virtue ; who has 
furnished himself with all the advantages to 
relish solitude and enliven conversation ; who 
when serious, is not sullen ; and when cheer- 
ful, not indiscreetly gay : whose ambition is, 
not to be admired for a false glare of great- 
ness, bnt to be beloved for the gentle and so- 
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ber lustre of his wisdom and goodness. The 
greatest minister of state has not more busi- 
ness to do, in a public capacity, than he, and 
indeed every other man, may find in the re- 
tired and still scenes of life. Even in his pri- 
vate walks, every thing that is visible convin- 
ces him there is present a Being invisible. 
Aided by natural philosophy, he reads plain 
legible traces of the Divinity, in every thing he 
meets : he sees the Deity in every tree, as weft 
as Moses ^d in the burning bush, though not in 
so glaring a v manner : and when he sees him, 
he adores him with the tribute of a grateful 
heart. Sees* 

CANDOUR* 

> 

True candour is altogether different from 
that guarded inoffensive language, and that 
studied openess of behaviour, which we so 
frequently meet with among men of the world* 
Smiling, very often, is the aspect, and smooth, 
are the words, of those who inwardly are the 
most ready to think evil of others. That can* 
dour which is a christian virtue, consists, not 
in the fairness of speech, but in fairness of 
heart It may want the blandishment of ex- 
ternal courtesy, but supplies its place with hu- 
mane and generous liberality of sentiment* 
Its manners are unaffecting, and its profes- 
sions cordial. Exempt, on one hand, from 
the dark jealousy of a suspicious mind, it is no 
less removed, on the other, from that easy 
credulity which is imposed on by every spe- 
cious pretence* It is perfectly consistent with 
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extensive knowledge of the world, and with 
due attention to oar own safety. In that va- 
rious intercourse, which we are obliged to car- 
ry on with persons of every different character, 
suspicion, to a certain degree, is a necessary 
guard. It is only when it exceeds the bounds 
of prudent caution, that it degenerates into 
vice. There is a proper mean between un- 
distinguished credulity,and universal jealousy, 
which a sound understanding discerns, and 
which the man of candour studies to preserve. 
He makes allowance for the mixture of 
evil with good, which is to be found in every 
human character. He expects none to be 
faultless ; and he is unwilling to believe that 
there is any without some commendable qual- 
ities. In the midst of m&ny defects, he cau 
discover a virtue. Under the influence of per- 
sonal resentment, he can be just to the merit 
of an enemy* He never lends an open ear to 
those defamatory reports and dark suggestions, 
which, among the tribes of the censorious, cir- 
culate with do much rapidity, and meet with 
so ready acceptance. He is not h.isty to 
judge ; and he requires full evidence before , 
lie will condemn. As long as an action can 
be ascribed to different motives, he hold s i t as 
no mark of sagacity to impute it always to the 
worst. Where there is just ground for doubt, 
he keeps his judgment undecided ; and during 
the period of suspense, leans ta the most char- 
itable construction which an action can bear. 
When he must condemn, he condemns with 
regret ; and without those aggravations whieh 
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the severity of others adds to the crime* He 
listens calmly to the apology of the offender, 
and readily admits every extenuating circum- 
stance which equity can suggest, How much 
soever he may blame the principles of any 
sect or party, he never confounds, under one 
general censure, all who belong to that party 
or sect. He charges them not with such coii- 
sequences of their tenets, as they refuse and 
disavow* From' one wrong opinion, he does 
not infer the subversion of all sound princi- 
ples ; nor from one bad action, conclude that 
all regard to conscience is. overthrown. When 
he " beholds the mote in his brother's eye," 
he remember " the beam in hfs own." lie 
commiserates human frailty ; and judges of 
others according to the principles, t by which 
he would think it reasonable that they should 
judge of him. In a word, he views men and 
actions in the clear sunshine of charity and 
good-nature ; and not in that dark and sullen 
shade, which jealousy and party-spirit throw 
over all characters. Blaie* 

MODESTY. 

Who art thou, man, that prestrmest ob 
thine own wisdom ? or why dost thop vatrat 
thyself on thine own acquirements ? The first 
step towards bein$ wise, is to know that thou 
art ignorant ; and if thou wouldst not be es- 
teemed foolish, in the judgment of others, 
east off the folly of being wise in thine own 
conceit. 

As a plain garment best adorneth a beaut*- 
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ful woman, so a decent behaviour is the great- 
est ornament of wisdom. 

The speech of a modest man giveth lustre to 
truth, and the diffidence of his words absolveth 
his error. 

He relieth not on his own wisdom ; he 
weigheth the counsels of a friend, and receiv- 
eth the benefit thereof. 

He turneth away his ear from his own praise, 
and believeth it not ; he is the last in discov- 
ering his own perfections. 

Yet, as a veil addeth to beauty, so are hia 
virtues set off by the shade which bis modesty 
6asteth upon them. 

But behold the vain man, and observe the 
arrogant ; he clotheth himself in rich attire, he 
walketh in the public street, he casteth round 
his eyes, and courteth observation. 

He tosseth up his head, and overlooketh the 
poor ; he treateth his inferiors with insolence, 
and fiis superiors in return look down on his 
pride and folly with laughter. 

He d$spiseth the judgment of others, he re- 
lieth on his own opinion, and is confounded. 

He is puffed up with the vanity of his ima- 
gination ; his delight is to hear and to speak of 
himself all the daylong. 

He swalloweth with greediness his own 
praise, and the flatterer in return eateth him 
up. Economy of Human Life. 
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APPLICATION. 



Since the days that are past are gone forev- 
er, and those that are to come, may not come 
to thee, it behoveth tftee, O man, to employ the 
present' time, without regretting the loss of that 
which is past, or too much depending on that 
which is to come. 

This instant is thine, the next is in the womb 
of futurity, and thou knowest i*>t what it may 
bring forth. 

Whatsoever thou resolvcst to do, do it 
quickly ; defer not till the evening what the 
morning may accomplish. 

Idleness is the parent of want and of pain ; 
but the labour of virtue bringeth forth pleas- 
ure. 

The hand of diligence defeateth want ; pros- 
perity and success are the industrious man's 
attendants. 

Who is he that hath acquired wealth, that 
hath risen to power, that bath clothed himself 
with honour, that is spoken of in the eity with 
praise, and that standeth before the king in his 
council ? Even he that hath shut out Idleness 
from his house ; and hath said unto Sloth, 
Thou art mine enemy. 

He riseth up early, and lieth down late ; he 
exereiseth his mind with contemplation, and 
his body with action^ and preserve th the health 
of both. 

The slothful man is a burden to himself, his 
hours hang heavy on his head ;. he loitereth 

about; and kaoweth m>t what he would do«. 
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days pass away like the shadow of a 
cloud, and he leaveth behind him no mark for 
remembrance . 

His body is diseased for want of exercise ; 
he wisheth for action, but hath not power to 
move ; his mind is in darkness ; his thoughts 
are confused ; he longeth for knowledge, but 
hath no application: He would eat of the al- 
mond, but hateth the trouble of breaking its 
shell. 

His house is in disorder, his servants are 
wasteful and riotous, and he runneth on to- 
wards ruin : he seeth it with his eyes, he hear* 
eth it with his ears, he shaketh his head and 
wisheth, but hath no resolution ; till ruin Com- 
eth upon him like a whirlwind, and shame and 
repentance descend with him to the grave. 

Economy or Human Life^ 

DISCRETION. 

There are many more shining qualities in 
the mind of man, but there is none so useful a» 
discretion. It is this, indeed, which gives a 
value to all the rest ; which sets them at work 
in their proper times and places ; and turns- 
them to the advantage erf the person who is pos- 
sessed of them. Without it, learning is ped- 
antry, and wit impertinence ; virtue itself looks 
like weakness ; the best parts only qualify a 
man to be more sprightly in errors, and active 
to his own prejudice* 

Discretion does not only make a man the 
master of his own parts, but* of other men's* 
The discreet man find* out the talents of those 
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he converses with ; and knows how to apply 
then} to proper uses. Accordingly, if we look 
into particular communities and divisions of 
men, we may observe, that it is the discreet 
man, not the witty, nor the learned, nor the 
brave, who guides the conversation, and gives 
measures to society. A man with great talents, 
but void of discretion, is like Polyphemus in 
the fable, strong and blind ; endued with an 
irresistible force, which, for want of sight, is 
of no use to him. 

Though a man has all other perfections, yet 
if he wants discretion, he will be of no great 
consequence in the world ; on the contrary, if 
he has this single talent in perfection, and but 
a common share of others, he may do what he 
pleases in his particular station of life. 

At the same time that I think discretion the- 
most useful' talent a man can be master of, I 
look upon cunning to be the accomplishment of 
little, mean, ungenerous minds. Discretion 
points out the noblest ends to us ; and pursues 
the most proper and laudable methods of at- 
taining them : cunning has only private selfish 
aims ; and sticks at nothing which may make 
them succeed. Discretion has large and ex- 
tended views ; and, like a well-formed eye, 
commands a whole horizon : cunning is a kind 
of short-sightedness, that discovers the minut- 
est objects whicJL are near at hand, but is not 
able to discern Mbgs at a distance. Descre- 
tion, the more it iff discovered, gives a greater 
authority to the person who possesses it ; cun- 
ning, when ojace it is detected, loses its forte* 



and makes a man incapable of bringing about 
even those events which he might lia^ve done, 
had he passed only for a plain man. Discre- 
tion is the perfection of reason ; and a guide to 
us in all the duties of life : cunning is a kind 
of instinct^ that only looks out after our imme- 
diate interest and welfare. Discretion is only 
found in men of strong sense and good under- 
standings : cunning is often to be met with 
in brutes themselves ; and in persons who are 
but the fewest remoyes from them. In short 
cunning is only the mimic of discretion ; and 
it may pass ilpon weak men, in the same man- 
ner as vivacity is often mistaken for "wit, and 
gravity for wisdom. Addibox, 

CHRISTIANITY. 

The religion of Ghrist not only arms us with 
fortitude against the approach of evil ; but 
supposing eyil* to fall upon us with their heav- 
iest pressure, it lightens the load by many con- 
solations to which others are stangers. W hile 
bad men trace, in the calamities with which 
they are visited, the hand of an offended sove- 
reign, Christians are taught to view them a& 
the well-intended chastisements of a merciful 
Father. They hear amidst them, that still 
voice which a good conscience brings to their 
ear : " Fear not for I am with thee ; be not 
dismayed for I am thy God/? They apply to 
themselves the comfortablir promises with 
which the gospel abounds. - They discover in 
these the happy issue decreed to their troubles ; 
and wait with patience till Providence shall 
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have accomplished its great and good designs. 
In the mean time, Devotion opens to them its 
blessed and holy sanctuary : that sanctuary 
in which the wounded heart is healed, and the 
weary mind is at rest ; where the cares of the 
world are forgotten, where its tumults are 
hushed, and its miseries disappear ; where 
greater objects open to our view than any which 
the world presents ; where a more serene sky 
shines, and a sweeter and calmer light beams 
o n the afflicted heart. In those moments of 
devotion, a pious man, pouring out his wants 
and sorrows to an Almighty Supporter, feels 
that he is not left solitary, and forsaken in a 
vale of wo. God is with him ; Christ and the 
holy Spirit are with him ; and though he 
should be bereaved of every friend on earth, 
he can look up in heaven to a Friend that 
will never desert him. Blair. 

SUSPICION. 

As a suspicious spirit is the source of many 
crimes and calamities in the world, so it is the 
spring of certain misery to the person who 
indulges it. His friends will be few ; and 
small will be his comfort in those whom he 
possesses. Believing others to be his enemies, 
he will of course make them such. Let his 
caution be ever so great, the asperity of his 
thoughts will often break out in his behaviour ; 
and in return for suspecting and hating, he 
will incur suspicion and hatred. Besides the 
external evils which he draws upon himself, 
arising from alienated friendship, broken con- 
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fidence, and open enmity, the suspicious tem- 
per itself is one of the worst evils which any 
man can suffer. If, " in all fear, there is tor- 
ment," how miserable must be his state, who 
by living in perpetual jealousy, lives in perpet- 
ual dread ! Looking upon himself to be sur- 
rounded with spies, enemies, and designing 
men, he is a stranger to reliance and trust. 
He knows not to whom to open himself. He 
dresses his countenance in forced smiles, while 
his heart throbs within from apprehensions of 
secret treachery. Hence fretfulness and ill. 
humor, disgust at the world, and all Ihe pain- 
ful sensations of an irritated and imbittered 
mind. 

The suspicious man. having his imagination, 
filled with all the shocking . forms of human 
falsehood, deceit, and treachery, resembles the 
traveller in the wilderness, who . discerns no 
objects around him but such as are either 
dreary or terrible ; caverns that open, serpents 
that hiss, and beasts of prey that howl. 

Blair. 

FORTITUDE. 

Perils, and misfortunes, and want, and pain, 
and injury, are more or less the certain lot of 
every man that cometh into the world. 

It behoveth thee therefore, O child of ca- 
lamity ! early to fortify thy mind with courage 
and patience, that thou mayest support with a 

becoming resolution, thy allotted portion of hu- 
man evil. 

As the camel beareth labour, and heat, and 
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hunger, and thirst, through deserts of sand> 
and fainteth not ; so the fortitude of a man shall 
sustain him through all perils. 

A man of a noble spirit disdaineth the malice 
of fortune ; his greatness of soul is not to be 
east down. 

He hath not suffered his happiness to depend 
on her smiles, and therefore with her frowns 
be shall not be dismayed. 

As a roek on the sea shore, he s tan deth firm, 
and the dashing of the waves disturbeth him 
not. 

He raiseth his head like a tower on a hill, 
and the arrows of fortune drop at his feet 

In the instant of danger the courage of bis 
heart sustaineth him ; and the steadiness of 
his mind beareth him out. 

He meeteth the evils of life as a man that 
goeth forth into battle, and returneth with vic- 
tory in his hand. 

Under the pressure of misfortunes, his calm- 
ness alleviates their weight, and his constancy 
shall surmount them. 

But the dastardly spirit of a timorous man 
betrayeth him to shame. - 

As a reed is shaken with a breath of air, so 
the shadow of evil maketh him tremble. 

In the hour of danger he is embarrassed and 
confounded ; in the day of misfortune he sink- 
etb, and despair overwhelmeth his soul. 

Economy op Human Ltf*£ 
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FORGIVENESS. 

The most plain and natural sentiments ol 
equity concur with divine authority, to enforce 
the duty of forgiveness, for of all the passions 
which invade the human breast, revenge is the 
most direful. When allowed to reign with full 
dominion, it is more than sufficient to poison 
the few pleasures which remain to man in his 
present state. How much soever a person 
may suffer from injustice, he is always in haz- 
ard of suffering more from the prosecution of 
revenge. The violence of an enemy cannot 
inflict what is equal to the torment he creates 
to himself, by means of the fierce and desper- 
ate passions which he allows to rage in his 
soul. 

Those «vil spirits who inhabit the regions 
of misery, are represented as delighting in re- 
venge and cruelty. But all that is great and 
good in the universe, is on the side of clemen- 
cy and mercy. The Almighty Ruler of the 
world, though for ages offended by the unrighU 
^ousness, and insulted by the impiety of men, 
is " long suffering and slow to anger." His 
Son, when he appeared in our nature, exhi- 
bited, both in his life and his death, the most 
illustrious example of forgiveness which the 
world ever beheld. If we look into the histo- 
ry of mankind, we shall find that, in every 
Age, they who have been respected as worthy, 
or admired as great, have been distinguished 
for this virtue. Revenge dwells in little 
minds. JL noble and magnanimous spirit is 
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always superior to it. This spirit suffers not 
from the injuries of men those severe shocks 
which others feel. Collected within itself r ifc 
stands unmoved by their impotent assaults f 
and with generous pity, rather than with an- 
ger, looks down on their unworthy conduct — 
It has been truly said, that the greatest man 
on earth can no sooner commit an injury, than 
a good man can make himself greater by for* 
giving it Blair. 
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PART THE FIFTH. 
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THt& student is now presented with a few 
short Essays, by eminent writers, to be analyz- 
ed according to the arrangement exhibited in 
the first three parts of this work. In each of 
the following compositions, there are a defini- 
tion, judgment, and arguments, which the pu- 
pil will select and write separately. He 
should also carefully examine the connection 
by which all the parts are holden together,and 
may, by degrees, endeavor to transpose the or- 
der of the reasoning. He will thus discover 
either the imperfections of the form in which 
they now appear, or he will observe the 
strength they possess from a judicious mode of 
disposition. 

THE SEASONS. 

Among the great blessings and wonders of 
the creation, may be classed the regularities of 
times and seasons. Immediately after the 
flood, the sacred promise was made to man, 
that seed-time and harvest, cold and heat, 
summer and winter, day and night, should 
continue to the very end of all things. Ac- 
cordingly, in obedience, to that promise^ the 
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rotation is constantly presenting us with some 
useful and agreeable alteration ; and all the 
pleasing novelty of life rises from these natur- 
al changes :' nor are we less indebted to them 
for many of its solid comforts. It has been: 
frequently the task of the moralist and poet, to* 
mark in polished periods, the particular 
charms and conveniences of every change:, 
and, indeed, such discriminate observations 
upon natural variety, cannot be undelightful y 
since the blessing which every month brings 
along with it, is a fresh instance of the wisdom 
and bounty of thatProvidence, which regulates 
the glories of the y ear* We glow as we coil* 
template ; we feel a propensity to adore,whilst 
we enjoy. In the time of seed- sowing, it is 
the season q$ confidence : the grain which 1 the 
husbandman trusts to the bosom of the earth, 
shall, haply, yield it sevenfold rewards.. 
Spring presents us with a scene of lively ex~ 
pectation. That which was before sown, be- 
gins now to discover signs of successful veget- 
ation. The labourer observes the change, and* 
anticipates the harvest ; he watches the pro- 
gress of nature, and smiles at her influence : 
while the man of contemplation, walks forth 
with the evening, amidst the fragrance of Jhmv 
ers, and promises of plenty ; nor returns to his 
cottage till darkness closes the scene upon his 
eye. Then- cometh the harvest,, when the 
large' wish is satisfied, and the granaries of 
nature are loaded with- the means of life, even 
to a luxury of abundance.. The powers of 
language are unequal to the description of this* 
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liappy season. It is the carnival of natare r 
sun and shade, coolness and quietude, cheer- 
fulness and melody, love and gratitude, unite 
to render every scene of summer delightful. 
The division of light and darkness, is one of 
the kindest efforts of Omnipotent Wisdom. 
Bay and night yield us contrary blessings, and 
at the same time assist each other, by giving 
fresh lustre to the delights of both. Amidst 
the glare of day, and bustle of life, how could 
We sleep ? Amidst the gloom of darkness, how 
could we labour ? 

t How wise, how benignant, then, is the pro- 
per division ? The hours of light are adapted 
to activity ; and those of darkness, to rest. Ere 
the day is passed, exercise and nature prepare 
us for the pillow } and by the time that morn- 
ing returns, we are again able to meet it with 
a smile. Thus, every season has a charm pe* 
cu liar to itself; and every moment affords some*, 
Interesting innovation. 

THE STUDY OF THE HOLT SCaiPTU^ES. 

The great laws of morality are written in 
our hearts, and may be discovered by reason £ 
but our reason is of slow growth, and very 
unequally dispensed to different persons, lia- 
ble to error, and confined within very narrow 
limits ia all. If* therefore, God have vouch- 
safed to grant a particular revelation of his 
will, it becomes us to receive his precepts with 
the deepest reverence ? to love and prize them 
above all things ; and to study them constant- 
ly, with an earnest desire to conform our 

thoughts, words, and action* to then* 
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As you advance in years and understand- 
ing you will be able to examine for yourself 
the evidences of the Christian religion, anil be 
convinced, on rational grounds, of its divine 
authority. At present such inquiries would 
demand more study, and greater powers of 
reasoning, than your age admits. It is your 
part, therefore till you are capable- of under- 
standing the proofs, to believe your parents 
and teachers, that the holy scriptures contain 
a true history of facts, a true recital of the 
laws given by God to Moses, and of the pre- 
cepts of our blessed. Lord and Saviour, deliv- 
ered from his own mouth to his disciples, and 
repeated and enlarged upon in the edifying 
epistles of his apostles. 

This sacred volume must be the rule of your 
life. In it you will find all truths necessary 
to be believed ; and plain and easy directions 
for the practice of every duty. Your Bible 
must be your chief study and delight. 

YOUTH 

Touth is the season to form religious hab- 
its ; the earliest principles are generally the 
most lasting ; and those of a religious cast are 
seldom wholly lost. Though the tempta- 
tions of the world may now and then draw the 
well principled youth aside : yet, his princi- 
ples being continually at war with his prac- 
tice, there is hope, that in the end the better 
part may overcome the worse, and bring on a 
reformation r whereas he who has suffered hab~ 
its tf vke to get pwee^iou o£ fcur otolith; has 
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little chance of being brought back to a sense 
of religion. Some calamity must rouse him. 
He must be awakened by a storm, or sleep for 
ever. H ow much better it is, then, to make 
that easy to us which we know is best ! and to 
form those habits now, which hereafter we shall 
wish we had formed ! > 

Youth is introductory to manhood, to which 
it is, properly speaking, a state of preparation. 
During this season we must qualify ourselves 
for the parts we are to act hereafter. In man- 
hood we bear the fruit which has in youth 
been planted. If we have sauntered away our 
youth, we must expect to be ignorant men* 
If indolence and inattention have taken an ear- 
ly possession of us, they will probably in*- 
crease as we advance in life, and make us a 
burden to ourselves and useless to society. If, 
again .we suffer ourselves to be misled by viw 
cious inclinations they will daily get new 
strength, and end in dissolute lives. 

But if we cultivate our minds in youth, and 
attain habits of attention and industry, of vir- 
tue and sobriety, we shall find ourselves well 
prepared to act our future parts in life : and 
what above all things ought to be our care, by 
gaining this command oyer ourselves, we shall 
be more able, as we get forward inthe world, 
to resist every new temptation as soon as it ap- 
pears, y. Gilpin., 

FILIAL AFFECTION.. 

We may venture to assert, that if a man har 
*uy well- wisher^ any benefactors on earth ten 
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whom be is bound by indissoluble ties of grat- 
itude, his parents are the persons. 

Indeed one is willing to think that many of 
those young people, whose behaviour is so 
blameable, are not sensible of the uneasiness 
it occasions, nor at all aware how much an* 
guish is endured on their account* 

They run heedlessly forward in the broad 
and open path, and have no thought but of the 
pleasure they are pursuing. 

Yet stop, young man, we beg, a little, to look 
towards thy poor parents. Think it not too 
much to bestow a moment's reflection upon 
those who never forget thee* Recollect what 
they, have done for thee. Remember all — all 
indeed thou canst not ; alas ! ill had been thy 
lot, had not their care of thee begun before 
thou couldst remember, or know any thing. 

Now so proud, self-willed^ inexorable, thou 
couldst then only ask by wailing, and move 
them with thy tears. And they were moved j 
their hearts were touched with thy distress : 
they relieved and watched thy wants, before 
thou knewest thine own necessities or their 
kindness ; they clothed thee ; thou knewest 
not that thou wast naked ; thou askedst not 
for bread ; but they fed thee. And ever since, 
in short, (for the particulars are too many to be 
recounted, and too many surely to be all utter- 
ly forgotten,) it has been the very principal 
endeavour, employment, and study of their 
lives, to do service to thee. 

And remember, for this too is of moment, it 
is all out of pure, unfeigned affection. Other 
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friends mostly expect their civilities to be re- 
paid, and their kind offices returned with in- 
terest : but parents have no thoughts like these. 
They seek not thine, but thee. Their regard 
is real, and hearty, and undesigning. They 
have no reflex views upon themselves ; no 
oblique glances towards their own interest. If 
by all their endeavours they can obtain their 
child's welfare, they arrive at the full accom- 
plishment of their wishes. They have no high- 
er object of their ambition. Be thou but happy 
and they are so. 

And now tpll me : is not something to be 
done, I do not now say for thyself, out for 
them f If it be too much to desire of thee to 
be good, and wise, and virtuous, and happy, 
for thy own sake ; yet be happy for theirs. 
Thjpk that a sober, upright, and let me add, 
a religious life, besides the blessings it will 
bring upon thy own head, will be a fountain of 
unfailing comfort to thy declining parents, and 
make the heart of the aged sing for joy. 

What shall we say ? Which of these is 
happier ; the son that maketh a glad father, or 
the father blessed with such a son ? 

Fortunate young man ! who hast an heart 
open so early to virtuous delights : and canst 
find thy own happiness, in returning thy fath- 
er's blessing upon his own head. 

And happy father ! whose years have been 
prolonged, (not as it often happens) to see his 
comforts fall from him one after another, and to 
become at once old and destitute ; but to taste 
a new pleasure, not to be found among the* 
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pleasures of youth, reserved for his age ; to 
reap the harvest of all his cares ami labours, 
in the duty, affection, and felicity of his dear 
child. His very look bespeaks the inward sat- 
isfaction of his heart. The infirmities of age 
sit light on him. He feels not the troubles of 
life : he smiles at the approach of death ; sees 
himself still living and honoured in the memo- 
ry and the person of his son, his other, dearer 
self ; and passes down to the receptacle of all 
the living, in the fulness of content and joy, 

Ogden. 

THE HARMONY OF NATURfe. 

Throughout the universe there is a wonder- 
ful proportioning of one thing to another. The 
size of animals, of man especially, when con- 
sidered with respect to other animals, or to the 
plants which grow around him, is such a& a 
regard to his conveniency would have pointed 
out, A giant or a pigmy could not have milk- 
ed goats, reaped corn, or mowed grass : a giant 
could not have rode a horse, trained a vine, or 
shorn a sheep, with the same bodily ease aa 
we do, if at all. A pigmy would have been 
lost amongst rushes or carried off by birds of 
prey. 

It may be observed, likewise, that, the model 
and the materials of the human body being, 
what they are, a much greater bulk would 
have broken down by its own weight. The 
persons of men who much exceed the ordinary 
stature betray this tendency. 
. flow close is the suitableness of the earth 
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, these inhabitants, to the places of their ap- 
pointed residence ! 

Take the earth as it is ; and consider the 
correspondency of the powers of its inhabit- 
ants, with the properties and condition of the « 
soil which they tread. Take the inhabitants 
as they are ; and consider the substances 
which the earth yields for their use* They can 
open its surface ; and its surface supplies all 
which they want. Such is the length of their 
faculties, and such the constitution of the 
globe, that this is sufficient for all tbeir occa- 
sions. 

When we pass from the earth to the sea, 
from land to water, we pass through a great 
change ; but an adequate ehange accompanies 
us of animal forms and functions, of animal 
capacities and wants. The earth in its na- 
ture is very different from the sea, and the 
sea from the earth ; but one accords with its 
inhabitants as exactly as the other : and the 
correspondency instituted by Divine Wisdom 
pervades and harmonizes the whole. 

Paley. 

V 

ADVERSITY. 

In every ago, adversity has been respected 
as the school of virtue. There the world is 
unmasked : there the voiee of conscience is 
heard : and the claims of futurity are felt. 
There, if any where, we are taught humility : 
^he tear of penitence begins to flow : the soul 
ittuned to sympathy : fortitude find «etf- 
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command are called forth : resignation bows 
submissive to the decree of Providence ; while 
faith and hope lift our views and desires to 
heaven. 

From the vale of sorrow, how changed, how 
refined, do we return to the active and pleasur- 
able scenes of life ! As the verdure and frag- 
rance succeeding to a summer's shower ; so 
pure and serene, so rich in virtue, so flourish, 
ing in every generous sentiment and endearing 
quality, is the mind which affliction has im- 
pregnated with the seed of celestial happiness ! 

Cease then, O man, to arraign the wisdom 
and goodness of thy maker : and rather learn 
to follow the example of his Providence, by 
extracting from the most bitter plants their con- 
cealed virtues. With a heart full of grateful 
adoration, look up to him, both when he pours 
upon thee the bright beams of joy, and when, 
with the same benevolent design, he raises the 
cloud of sorrow* Houghton. 

DIFFIDENCE OF OUR ABILITIES, A MARK OF WISDOM* 

As an absolute perfection of understanding, 
is impossible : he makes th* nearest approach- 
es to it, who has the sense to discern, and the 
humility to acknowledge, its imperfections. — 
Modesty always sits gracefully upon youth ; 
it covers a multitude of faults, and doubles the 
lustre of every virtue which it seems to hide : 
the perfections of men being like those flowers 
which appear more beautiful when their leaves 
are a little contracted and folded up, than 
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when they are fall blown, and display them- 
selves, without any reserve, to the view. 

We are some of us very food of knowledge, 
and apt to value ourselves upon any proficiency 
in the sciences. One science, however, there 
is, worth more than all the rest, and that is the 
science of living well ; which shall remain, 
when " tongues shall cease," and " knowledge 
shall vanish away." As to new notions, and 
new doctrines, of which this age is very fruit- 
ful> the time will come, when we shall have no 
pleasure in them : nay, the time shall come, 
•when they shall be exploded, and would have 
been forgotten, if they had not been preserved 
iii those excellent books which contain a con- 
futation of them ; like insects preserved for ages 
in amber, which otherwise Would soon have 
returned to the common mass of things. But 
a firm belief of Christianity, and a practice 
suitable to it, will support and invigorate the 
mind to the last ; and most of all, at last, at 
that important hour, which must decide bur 
hopes and apprehensions : and the wisdom, 
which, like our Sayiour, cometh from above, 
Will, through his merits, bring us thither. All 
our other studies and pursuits, however differ- 
ent, ought to be subservient to, and centre in, 
this grand point, the pursuit of eternal happi r 
nosft. by being good ia ourselves, and useful 
to the world/ Seed. 

.THE DISTRIBUTION OS 1 OUa TIME. 

That portion of time which God has allotted 
to us, is intended partly for the concerns of 
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fliis world, partly for those of the next. £et 
each of these occupy, in the distribution of our 
time, that space which properly belongs to it. 
Let not the hours of hospitality and pleasure 
interfere with the discharge of our necessary 
affairs ; and let not what we call necessary 
affairs, encroach upon the time which is due to 
devotion. To every thing there is a season, 
and a time for every purpose under the heaven. 
If we delay till to-morrow what ought to be 
done to-day, we overcharge the morrow with 
a burthen which belongs not to it. We load 
the wheels of time, and prevent them from car- 
rying us along smoothly. He who every morn> 
iug plans the transactions of the day, and fbl* 
lows out that plan, carries on a thread which 
will guide him through the labyrinth of the 
most busy life* The orderly arrangement of 
his time is like a ray of light, which darts it- 
self through all his affairs. But Where no plan 
is laid, where the disposal of time is surren- 
dered merely to the chance of incidents, all 
things lie huddled together in one ehaos, whicft 
admits neither of distribution nor review. 

Blair. 

HUMAN LIFE. 

Human life is as the journey of a day. We 
rise in the morning of youth, full of vigor, an& 
full of expectation ; we set forward with spirit 
and hope, with gaiety and with diligence, and 
travel on awhile in the direct road of piety, to- 
wards the mansions of rest. In a short time, 
we remit our fervour, a»d endeavour to find* 
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tome mitigation of oar duty, and some more 
easy means of obtaining the same end. We 
then relax our vigour, and resolve no long- 
er to be terrified with crimes at a distance ; 
but rely upon our own constancy, and ven- 
ture to approach what we resolve never to 
touch. We thus enter the bowers of eUse, and 
repose in the shades of security. Here the 
heart softens, and vigilance subsides ; we are 
then willing to enquire whether another ad- 
vance can not be made, and whether we may 
not, at least, turn our eye* upon the gardens of 
pleasure. We approach them with scrapie 
and hesitation ; we enter them, but enter tim- 
orous and trembling ; and always hope to pass 
through them without losing the road of virtue,, 
which, for a while, we keep in our sight, and 
to which we purpose to return. But tempta- 
tion succeeds temptation, and one compliance 
prepares us for another ; we in time lose the 
happiness of innocence, and solace our disqui- 
et with sensual gratifications. By degrees, we 
let fall the remembrance of our original inten- 
tion, and quit the only adequate object of ra- 
tional desire. We entangle ourselves in bu- 
siness, immerge ourselves in luxury, and rove 
through the labyrinths of inconstancy ; till the* 
darkness of old age begins to invade us, and 
disease and anxiety obstruct our way. We- 
then look back upon our lives with horror, with*, 
sorrow, with repentance ; and wish, but loo 
often vainly wish, that we had not forsaken 
the ways of virtue. Happy are they, my son, 
irkf* shall learn from thy example, not to de- 
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ffpair ; but shall remember, that, though the day 
is past, and their strength is wasted, there yet 
remains one effort to be made : that reforma- 
tion is never hopeless, nor sincere endeavours 
ever unassisted ; that the wanderer may at 
length return after all his errors ; and that he 
who implores strength and courage from above,, 
shall find danger and difficulty give way before 
him. Dr. Johnson. 
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APPENDIX. 



THERE are several specimens of compo- 
sition, which, from their nature eannot be re- 
duced to the structure of a theme. Narratives, 
descriptions, and familiar letters, are of this 
character. There are also many choice spe- 
cimens of writing, which, although of a class 
that generally admits such; an arrangement m r 
yet have the distinct parts so ingeniously in- 
terwoven as to render the separation of them 
from each other very difficult. 

That students and tutors may have an oppor- 
tunity of examining such instances of compo- 
sition, this appendix is made. 

I know it has been said that narrative is the 
easiest mode of writing.. I am not anxious to< 
conceal that my opinion is directly otherwise ; 
and as I have never seen any practicable rulfc- 
for commencing a narrative, I am the more in- 
clined to continue my opinion. In subjects 
for discussion there is always a distinct point 
upon which the mind is immediately fixed ; 
and clear and practical precepts, if precepts. 
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were necessary, Would direct the understand^ 
ing to that point. But in the beginning of a; 
narrative it is extremely difficult to determine 
at which of the circumstances that form the ac- 
count, the interest and perspicuity of the rela- 
tion commences. I think, however, it is a 
very good practice for young persons, to take 
the out line of a story, and put it into their own 
language ; and they should afterwards com- 
pare their composition with the same story as 
told by an approved writer. It is unnecessa- 
ry to name suitable subjects. The discretion 
of teachers can best determine the examples 
which are adapted to the capacities of their 
scholars. 

man; 

Man, considered in himself, is a very help- 
less and a very wretched being. He is subr 
ject every moment to the greatest calamities 
and misfortunes. He is beset with dangers on 
all sides, and may become unhappy by num- 
berless casualties, which he could not foresee, 
mor have prevented, bad he foreseen them. 

It is our comfort, while we are obnoxious to 
so many accidents, that we are under the care 
of one who directs contingencies^ and has in his 
hands the management of every thing that is 
capable of annoying or. offending us ; who. 
knows the assistance we stand in need of, and 
is always ready to bestow it on those who. ask 
it of him. 

The natural homage, which such a creature 
bears to so infinitely wise, and good a being; & 
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ft firm reliance on him for the bladings and 
conveniences of life, and an habitual trust in 
him for deliverance out of all such dangers 
and difficulties as may befal us. Addison. 

"ACCOUNT OF THE EXECUTION OP KING CHARGES THE 

FIRST. 

The street before Whitehall was the place 
destined for the execution : for it was intend* 
ed, by choosing that very place, in sight of his 
own palace, to display more evidently the tri- 
umph of popular justice over royal majesty. 
When the king came upon the scaffold, he 
found it so surrounded with soldiers, that he 
could not expect to be heard by any of the peo- 
ple : he addressed, therefore his discourse to 
the few persons who were about him ; partic- 
ularly Colonel Tomlinson, to whose care he 
had lately been committed, and upon whom, 
as upon many others, his amiable deportment 
had wrought an entire conversion. He justifi- 
ed his own innocence in the late fatal wars, 
and observed that he had not taken arms till 
after the parliament had enlisted forces ; nor 
had hfr any other object in his warlike opera- 
tions than to preserve that authority entire, 
which his pedecessors had transmitted to him. 
He threw not, however, the blame upon the* 
parliament ; but was more inclined to think 
that ill instruments had interposed, and raised 
in them fears and jealousies with regard to his 
intentions. Though innocent towards his peo- 
ple, he acknowledged the equity of his- 
execution in the eyes Of his Maker; and dt* 
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served that an unjust sentence, which he had 
suffered to take effect, was now punished by an 
unjust sentence upon himself. He forgave all 
his enemies, even the chief instruments of his 
death : bat exhorted them and the whole na- 
tion to return to the ways of peace, by paying 
obedience to their lawful sovereign his son and 
successor,-*- At one blow was his head severed 
from his body. A man in a vizor performed 
the office of executioner : another, in a like 
disguise, held up to the spectators the head 
streaming with blood, and cried aloud, This 
is the head of a traitor. 

It is impossible to describe the grief, indig- 
nation, and astonishment, which took place, 
not only among the spectators* who were over- 
whelmed with a flood of sorrow, but through- 
out the whole nation, as soon as the report of 
this fatal execution was conveyed to them* 
Never monarch, in the full triumph of succesr 
and victory, was more dear to his people, than 
his misfortunes and magnanimity, his patience 
and piety, had rendered this unhappy prince. 
In proportion to their former delusions whicli 
had animated them again t him, was the violence 
of their return to duty and affection ; while 
each reproached himself, either with active dip- 
loyalty towards him, or with too indolent de- 
fence of his oppressed cause. On weaker 
minds, the effect of these complicated pas- 
sions was prodigious. Women are said to 
have cast forth the untimely fruit of their 
womb : others fell into convulsions, or sunk 
mto such a melancholy as attended them te 
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their grave : ney f some, unmindful of them- 
selves, m though they could not, or would not, 
survive their beloved prince, it is reported sud- 
denly fell down dead. The very pulpits were 
bedewed with unsubornefl tears ; those pul- 
pits which had formerly thundered out the 
most violent imprecations and anathemas a- 
gainst him. And all mepL united in their de- 
testation of those hypocritical parricides, who, 
by sanctified pretences, had so long disguised 
their treasons, and in this last aet of iniquity, 
had thrown an indelible stain upon the nation. 

Hume. 

PITT. 

As blossoms and flowers are strewed upon 
earth by the hand of spring, as the kindness 
©f summer produceth in perfection the boun- 
ties of harvest ; so the smiles of pity shed 
blessings on the children of misfortune. 

He who pitieth another recommendeth him* 
self ; but he who is without compassion de- 
serve th it not. 

The butcher velenteth not at the bleating of 
the lamb ; neither is the heart of the cruel 
moved w x ith distress. 

But the tears of the compassionate are sweet- 
er than dew-drops falling from roses on the 
bosom of the spring. 

Shut not thine ear therefore against the 
cries of the poor ; neither harden thy heart 
against the calamities of the innocent. 

When the fartheless call upon thee, when the 
widow's heart is sunk, and she imploreth thy 
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assistance with tears of sorrow ; O pity her 
affliction, and extend thy hand to those who 
have none to help them. 

When thou seest the naked wanderer of 
the street shivering with cold, and destitute of 
habitation ; let bounty open thine heart, let the 
wings of charity shelter him from death, that 
thine own soul may live. 

Whilst the poor man groaneth on the bed of 
sickness, whilst the unfortunate languish in 
the horrors of a dungeon, or the hoary head 
•of age lifts up a feeble eye to thee for pity ; 
O how canst thou riot in superfluous enjoy- 
ments, regardless of their wants, unfeeling of 
their woes ! Economy of Human Life. 

GENERAL RULES FOR THE ATTAINMENT OF KNOWLEDGE. 

Deeply impress jour mind with the vast 
importance of a sound judgment, and the rich 
and inestimable advantage of right reasoning. 
Review the instances of your own misconduct 
in life, and observe how many follies and sor- 
rows you had escaped, if from your early years 
you had taken due pains to judge aright con- 
cerning persons, times, and things. This 
will awaken* you to the work of improving 
your reasoning powers, and of seizing every 
opportunity and advantage for this end; 

Read the accounts of those vast treasures of 
knowledge which some of the dead have pos- 
sessed, and some of the living do possess, and 
be astonished at the almost incredible advan- 
ces that have been made in science. Acquaint 
yourself with some persons of great learning^ 
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that, by comparing yourself with theni, you 
may acquire a just opinion of your owu attain- 
ments, and be animated with a generous and 
laudable emulation to equal or exceed them. 
But remember, if upon a few superficial ac- 
quirements you value and exalt yourself, as 
though you were already learned, you are 
thereby erecting an impassable barrier against 
all improvement 

Presume not too much upon a bright gen- 
ius, a ready wit, and good parts ; for these 
without labour and study will never make, a 
man of knowledge and wisdom. Persons of 
a gay and vigorous fancy have often fallen in- 
to this mistake. They have been acknowl- 
edged to shine in an assembly, and sparkle in 
a discourse upon common topics, and thence 
have resolved to abandon reading and study : 
but when they had lost their vivacity of ani- 
mal nature and youth, they became stupid and 
sottish, even to contempt and ridicule. It is 
meditation, and studious thought, that gives 
good sense even to the best genius. 

Exercise your reason and judgment upon 
all you read, for, if your learning be a mere 
accumulation of what others have written, 
without a due penetration into the meaning, 
and a judicious choice and determination of 
.your own sentiments, your head has little bet- 
ter title to truejknowledge than the shelves of 
your library. 

Do not hover always on the surfaces of 
things, or take up suddenly with mere appear- 
ances, for this will fill the mind with errors 
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and prejudices, and give it an ill habit of 
thinking : but penetrate into the depth of mat- 
ters as far as your time and circumstances 
will allow. 

Once a day, especially in the early years of 
life and study, examine what new ideas you 
have gained, and what advances you have 
made in any part of knowledge, and let no day 
if possible pass away without some intellectu- 
al gain. It was a sacred rule among the Pytha- 
goreans, that they should every evening run 
thrice over the actions and affairs of the day, 
and examine what their conduct had been, 
what they had done, and what they had neg- 
lected : assured that by this method, they 
would make a rapid progress in the path of 
knowledge and virtue. Watts. 

ACCOUNT OP THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON* 

Virtue, says Virgil, is better accepted when 
it comes in a pleasing form. The person of 
Crichton was eminently beautiful ; but his 
beauty was consistent with such activity and 
strength, that in fencing he would spring at 
one bound upon his antagonist ; and he used 
the sword in either hand with such force and 
dexterity, that scarce any one had courage to 
engage him. 

Having studied at St. Andrews, in Scotland, 
he went to Paris in his twenty-first year and 
affixed on the gate of the college of* Navarre, 
a kind of challenge to the learned of that uni~ 

*This youthful prodigy, according >to the heat authori- 
ties, lived from about 1560 to 1582. 

N 
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versity, to dispute with tbem on a certain 
day ; offering to his opponents the choice of 
ten languages, and of all the faculties and sci- 
ences. On the day appointed, three thousand 
auditors assembled, when four doctors of the 
church and fifty ministers appeared against 
him : and one of his antagonists confesses 
that the doctors were defeated ; that he gave 
proofs of knowledge beyond the reach of man, 
and that a hundred years passed without food 
or sleep would not be sufficient for the attain- 
ment of his learning. After a disputation of 
nine hours, he was presented by the president 
and professors with a diamond and a purse of 
gold, and dismissed with repeated acclama- 
tions. 

From Paris he went to Rome, where he 
made the same challenge, and had, in the pres- 
ence of the pope and cardinals, the same suc- 
cess. He then visited Padua, where he en- 
gaged in another public disputation, begin- 
ning his performance with an extempore po- 
em in praise of the city and the assembly pres- 
ent, and concluding with an oration equally 
unpremeditated in commendation of ignorance. 

These acquisitions of learning, however 
stupendous, were not gained by the omission 
of any accomplishment- in which it becomes a 
gentleman to "excel. He practised, in great 
perfection, the arts of drawing and painting ; 
he was an eminent performer in both vocal 
and instrumental music ; he danced with un- 
common gracefulness ; and on the day after 
his disputation at Paris, exhibited his skill in 
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horsemanship before the court of France, 
where, at a public match of tilting, he bore 
away the ring upon his lance fifteen times to- 
gether. He excelled likewise in domestic 
games of less dignity and reputation ; and in 
the interval between his challenge and dispu- 
tation at Paris, he spent so much of his time at 
cards, dice, and tennis, that a lampoon was 
fixed upon the gate of the Sorbonne, directing 
those who would see this monster of erudition, 
to look for him at the tavern. 

So extensive was his acquaintance with 
life and manners, that in an Italian comedy 
composed by himself, and exhibited before the 
court of Mantua, he is said to have personated 
fifteen different characters. His memory was so 
retentive, that, hearing an oration of an hour, 
he would repeat it exactly, and in the recital 
follow the speaker through all the variety of 
tone and gesticulation. 

Nor was his skill in arms less than in learn- 
ing, or his courage inferior to big skill. 
There was a prize-fighter at Mantua, who 
had defeated the most celebrated masters in 
many parts of Europe ; and in Mantua had 
killed three who had appeared against him. 
Crichton. looking on his sanguinary success 
with indignation^ offered to stake fifteen hun- 
dred pistoles, and mount the stage against him. 
The duke of Mantua with some reluctance 
consented ; and on the day fixed the comba- 
tants appeared. The prize-fighter advanced 
with great violence and . fierceness, while 
Crichton contented himself calmly to ward 
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his passes, and suffer Mm to waste his vigour 
by his own fary. Grichtonthen pressed upon 
him with such force and agility, that he thrust 
him thrice through the body, and saw him ex- 
pire. He then divided the prLse he had won 
among the widows whose husbands had been 
killed. 

The duke of Mantua having received such 
proofs of his various merit, made him tutor to 
his son Yincentio di Gon#aga, a prince of 
loose manners and a turbulent disposition. 
But his honour was of short , duration ; for, as 
he was one night, in the time of Carnival, 
rambling about the streets with his guitar in 
his hand, he was attacked by six men, masked, 
and opposed them with such vigour and ad- 
dress, that he dispersed them, and disarmed 
their leader, who, throwing off his mask, dig. 
covered himself to be the prince his pupil. 
Grichton falling on his knees, presented his 
own sword to the prince, who seized it, and 
instigated, as some say by jealousy, according 
to others only by drunken fury, thrust him 
through the heart. 

The court of Mantua testified their esteem 
for the memory of Crichton by a public mourn- 
ing, and the palaces of Italy were adorned with 
pictures, representing him on horseback with a 
lance ia one hand, and a book in the other. 

Adventurer. 

THE GROTTO OF ANTIPAROS. 

Of all the subterraneous caverns now known, 
the grotto of Antiparos, an inconsiderable ial- 
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and in the Archipelago, is the most remarka- 
ble, as well for its extent as for the beauty of 
its sparry incrustations. This celebrated cav- 
ern was first explored by one Magni, an Ital- 
ian traveller, in the seventeeth century. 

"Having been informed," says he, "by 
the natives of Faros, that in the little island of 
Antiparob, which lies about two miles from the 
former, a gigantic statue was to be seen at the 
mouth of the cavern, the French consul and 
myself resolved to pay it a visit. 

" After we had landed on the island, and 
walked about four miles through the midst of 
beautiful plains and sloping woodlands, we 
at length came to a little hill on the side of 
which yawned a horrible cavern, that by its 
gloom struck us with terror, and almost re- 
pressed curiosity. Recovering the first sur- 
prise, however, we entered boldly ; and had 
not proceeded above twenty paces, when the 
Supposed statue of the giant presented itself 
to our view. We quickly perceived, that 
what the ignorant natives had been terrified at 
as a giant, was nothing more than a sparry 
concretion formed by the water dropping from 
the roof of the cave, and by degrees harden- 
ing into a figure which their fears had trans- 
formed into a monster. 

" Incited by this extraordinary appearance, 
we were induced to proceed still further into 
this subterranean abode. As we proceeded, 
new wonders offered themselves ; the spars, 
formed into trees and shrubs, presented a kind 
of petrified grove ; some white, some green, and 
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all receding in due perspective. They struck 
us with the more amazement, as we knew 
them' to be mere productions of Nature, who, 
hitherto in solitude, had in her playful mo- 
ments dressed the scene as if for her own 
amusement 

« We had yet seen but a few of the won- 
ders of the place, and were introduced only 
into the portico of this amazing temple. In 
one corner of this half-illuminated recess, 
there appeared an opening about three feet 
wi%, which seemed to lead to a place totally 
dark, and which one of the natives assured us 
contained nothing more than a reservoir of wa- 
ter. Upon this information, we made an ex- 
periment by throwing down some stones, 
which rumbling along the side of the decent 
for some time, the sound seemed at last quash- 
ed in a bed of water. 

" In order, however, to be more certain, we 
sent in a Levantine mariner, who, on the 
promise of a good reward, ventured with a 
flambeau in his hand into this narrow aper- 
ture. After continuing within it for about 
a quarter of an hour, he returned, bear- 
ing in his hand some beautiful pieces of 
white spar, which art could neither equal or 
imitate. Upon being informed by him that 
the place was full of those beautiful incrusta- 
tions, I ventured in with him about fifty paces, 
anxiously and cautiously descending by a 
steep and dangerous way. Finding however, 
that we came to a precipice, which led into a 
spacious amphitheatre; u I may so call it; still 
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deeper than any other part, we returned ; and 
being provided with a ladder, torch and other 
things to expidite our decent, our whole com- 
pany, one by one, ventured into the same 
opening ; and descending one after another, 
we at last saw ourselves all together, in the 
most magnificent part of the cavern. 

" Our candles being now all lighted up, 
and the whole place completely illuminated, 
never could the eye be presented with a more 
glittering or a more magnificent scene. The 
whole roof hung with solid icicles, transparent 
as glass, yet hardas marble. The eye could 
scarcely reach the lofty and noble ceiling ; 
the sides were regularly formed of spars, and 
the whole presented the idea of a superb thea- 
tre, illuminated by an immense profusion of 
lights. The floor consisted of solid marble, 
and in several places magnificent columns, 
thrones, altars, and other objects, appeared 
as if nature had designed to mock the curious 
productions of art. Our voices upon speaking 
or singing, were redoubled to an astonishing 
loudness ; and upon the firing of a gun, the 
noise and reverbations were almost deafening. 

" In the midst of this grand amphitheatre 
rose a concretion about fifteen feet high, that 
in some measure resembled an altar ; and we 
caused mass to be celebrated there. The 
beautiful columns that shot up round the altar 
appeared like candlesticks ; and many other 
natural objects represented the customary or- 
naments of this rite. 

*f Below even this spacious grotto there 
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seemed another cavern,down which I ventured 
with my former mariner, and descended about 
fifty paces by means of a rope. I at last arrived 
at a small spot of level ground, where the bot- 
tom appeared different from that of the am- 
phitheatre, being composed of someday, yield, 
ing to the pressure, and into which I thrust a 
stick to the depth of six feet. In this, howev- 
er, as above, numbers of the most beautiful 
crystals were formed ; one of which particu- 
larly resembled a table. 

" Upon our egress from this amazing cav- 
ern, we perceived a Greek inscription upon a 
rock at the mouth, but so obliterated by time 
that we could not read it distinctly. It seem- 
ed to import, that one Antipater had come hith- 
er ; but whether he penetrated into the depths 
of the cavern he does not think fit to inform 
us." This account of so beautiful and striking 
a scene may serve to give us some idea of the 
subterranean wonders of nature. 

Goldsmith. 

DIFFERENT METHODS OF IMPROVING IN KNOWLEDGE. - 

There are five eminent means, or methods, 
whereby the mind is improved in knowledge ; 
and these are, Observation Rending, Instruc- 
tion by Lectures, Conversation, and Medita- 
tion ; the last of which is in a more peculiar 
manner called Study. 

Observation is the notice that we take of all 
occurrences in human life? whether they be 
sensible or intellectual : whether relating to 

persons or things, to ourselves or to others. It 
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is this that furnishes us even from our infancy 
with a rich variety of ideas, propositions, words 
and phrases. It is by this we know that fire 
will burn, that the sun gives light, that<a horse 
eats grass, that an acorn produces an oak, that 
man is a being capable of reasoning and dis- 
course, that our bodies die and are carried to 
the grave, and that one generation succeeds 
another. All those things which we see, 
which we hear or feel, which we perceive by 
sense or consciousness, or which we know in 
a direct manner with scarcely any exercise of 
our reflecting faculties or our reasoning powers, 
may be included under the general name of 
observation. 

Reading is that method whereby we ac- 
quaint ourselves with what other men have 
published to the world in their compositions. 
The arts of reading and writing are of infinite 
advantage ; for by them we are made partak- 
ers of the sentiments, observations reasonings 
and improvements, of all the learned world, in 
the most remote nations, and in former ages, 
almost from the beginning of mankind. 

Public or private lectures are such verbal 
instructions as are given by a teacher, while 
the learners attend in silence. We learn in 
this manner religion from the pulpit ; philoso- 
phy or theology from the professor's chair ; 
and mathematics, by a teacher showing us va- 
rious theorems and problems ; that is, specula- 
tions or practices, by demonstration and ope- 
ration, with all the instruments of art necessa- 
ry to those operations. 
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Conversation is another method of improv- 
ing our minds, wherein, by mutual discourse 
and inquiry, we learn the sentiments of others, 
as well %s communicate our sentiments to oth- 
ers in the same manner. Sometimes, indeed, 
the advantage is only on one side ; as when a 
teacher and a learner meet and discourse to- 
gether ; but frequently the profit is mutual. 
Under the head of conversation we rank dis- 
putations of various kinds. 

Meditation, or study, includes those exer- 
cises of the mind, whereby we render all the 
former methods useful for our increase in 
true knowledge and wisdom. It is by medita- 
tion we confirm our remembrance of things, of 
our own experience, and of the observations 
we make. It is by meditation that we draw- 
various inferences, and establish in our minds 
general principles of knowledge. It is by 
meditation, that we fix in our memory whatev- 
er we learn, and form our own judgment of 
the truth or falsehood, the strength or weak- 
ness, of what others speak or write. It is me* 
ditation, or study, that draws out long chains 
rf argument, and searches and finds deep and 
difficult truths, which before lay concealed in 
darkness. 

Each of these five methods has its peculiar 
advantages, by which it materially assists the 
others ; and its peculiar defects, which need 
to be supplied by the assistance of the rest 

Watts. 
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RULES FOR IMPROVING THE MINB. 

Let the enlargement of your knowledge be 
one constant view and design in life : since 
there is no time or place, no transaction, oc- 
currence, or engagement, which excludes us 
from this method of improving the mind. 

When we are in the house or in the city, 
wherever we turn our eyes we see the works of 
men ; when we are in the country we behold 
more of the works of. God. The skies, the 
ground above and beneath us, and the animal 
and vegetable world round about us, may en- 
tertain our observation with ten thousand vari- 
ties. 

From observation of the day and the night, 
the hours and the flying minutes, learn a wise 
improvement of time, and be watchful to sie*e 
every opportunity to increase in knowledge. 

From the vices and follies of others, observe 
what is hateful in them ; consider how such 
a practice looks in another person, and remem- 
ber, that it looks as ill or worse in yourself. 
From their virtues learn something worthy of 
your imitation. 

From your natural powers, sensation, judg- 
ment, memory, hands, feet, §c. make this in- 
ference ; that they were not given you for no- 
thing, but for some useful employment for the 
good of your fellow creatures, your own best 
interest and final happiness. 

Thus from every appearance in nature, and 
from every occurrence of life, you may derive 
natural; moral and religious observations to 
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entertain your minds, as well as rules of con- 
duct in the affairs relating to this life, and that 
which is to come. 

Let the circumstances or situations of life be 
what they will, a man should never neglect 
the improvement that is to be derived from ob- 
servation. Let him travel into the East or 
West Indie*, and fulfil the duties of the mili- 
tary or mercantile life there ; let him rove 
through the earth or the seas for his own hu- 
mour, as a traveller, or pursue his diversions 
in what part of the world he pleases as a gen- 
tleman ; let prosperous or adverse fortune call 
him to the most distant parts of the globe ; 
still let him carry on his knowledge, and the 
improvement of his faculties, by wise obser- 
vations. By these means he ma y render him- 
self some way useful to mankind. 

But in making your observations on persons 
take care of indulging that busy curiosity $ 
which is ever inquiring into private and do- 
mestic affairs, with an endless itch of learning 
the secret histories of families. Such curiosi- 
ty begets suspicions and jealousies, and fur- 
nishes matter for the evil passions of the mind, 
and the impertinences of discourse. 

Be not also too hasty to erect general theo- 
ries from a few particular observations, ap- 
pearances, or experiments. This is what the 
logicians call a false induction. A hasty de- 
termination of some universal principles, with* 
out^ a due survey of all the particular cases 
which may be included in them, is the way to 
lay a trap for our own understandings in their 
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investigation of any subject, and we shall often 
be taken captives by mistake and falsehood. 

Watts. 

ADVANTAGES OF PUBLIC WORSHIP. 

Independent of the peculiar object of public 
religious assemblies, many collateral advanta- 
ges are derived from them which the liberal 
thinker will by no means despise. The re- 
currence of appointed days of rest and leisure, 
which, but for this purpose, would never have 
been appointed, divides the weary months of 
labour and servitude with a separating line of 
a brighter colour. The church is a centre of 
union for neighbors, friends, and townsmen ; 
and it is a reasonable and a pleasing ground 
of preference in our attachments, that we have 
€i walked to the house of God in company." 
Even the common greetings that pass between 
those who meet there, are hallowed by the oc- 
casion of the meeting, and the spirit of civic 
urbanity is mingled with a still sweeter infu- 
sion of Christian courtesy. By the recurrence 
of this intercourse, feuds and animosities are 
composed, which interrupted the harmony of 
friends and acquaintance ; and those who a- 
voided to meet, because thev could not for- 
give, are led to forgive, being obliged to meet. 
Its effect in humanizing the lower orders of 
society, and fashioning their manners to tbe 
order and decorum of civil life, is apparent to 
every reflecting mind. The poor who have 
not formed a habit of attending here, remain 
from week to week in their sordid cells, or is- 

"' 
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sue thence to places of licentiousness more sor- 
did ; while those who assemble with the oth- 
er inhabitants of the place, are brought into 
the frequent view of ther superiors ; their per- 
sons are known, their appearance is noted ; the 
inquiring eye of benevolence pursues them to 
their humble cottages, and they are not unfre- 
quently led home from social worship to the 
social meal. If the rich and poor were but 
thus brought together regularly and universal- 
ly, that single circumstance would be found 
sufficient to remove the spualidness of misery, 
and the bitterness of want ; and poverty would 
exist only as a sober shade in the picture of 
life, on which the benevolent eye might rest 
with a degree of complacency when fatigued 
with the more gaudy colouring of luxury and 
show. Barbauld. 

CAUTIONS AGAINST ILL CONDUCT IN COMPANY. 

Carry with you into company all the gaiety 
and spirits, but as little of the giddiness of 
youth as you can. The former will charm ; 
but the latter will often, though innotently, 
implacably offend. 

Inform yourself of the characters and situa- 
tions of the company, before you give way to 
what your imagination may prompt you to say. 
There are in all companies more wrong heads 
than right ones, and many more who deserve 
than who like censure. Should you, there, 
fore, louldly expatiate in pi^ise of a good 
quality, which some one in the company noto- 
riously wants, or declaim against any ill one 
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with which others are notoriously infected, 
your reflections, however, general and unap- 
plied, will be thought personal, and levelled 
at those people. 

Cautiously avoid talking of the domestic af- 
fairs either of yourself or of other people. 
Yours are nothing to them but tedious gossip : 
theirs are nothing to you. 

Remember that the wit, hum our, and jests, 
of most mixed companies are local. They 
may thrive very well in that particular soil, but 
will very seldom bear transplanting. Every 
company is differently circumstanced, and has 
its particular cant and jargon: which may 
give occasion to wit and mirth within that cir- 
cle, but would seem flat and insipid in any oth- 
er, and therefore will not bear repeating. 

Take great care never to repeat in one com- 
pany what you hear in another. Things seem- 
ingly indifferent may by circulation have much 
graver consequences than you would imagine. 
Besides there is a general tacit trust in con- 
versation, by which a man is obliged not to 
report any thing out of it, though he is not im- 
mediately enjoined secresy. 

Not to percieve the' little weakness, and the 
idle but innocent affectations of the company, 
may be allowable as a sort of polite duty. The 
company will be pleased with you if you da 
this, and most probably will not be reformed 
by you if you do not. Chesterfield. 
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THE mSTOHY OF OMAR. 

Omar, the son of Hussan, had passed sev- 
enty-five years in honor and prosperity. The 
favour of three successive califfs filled his 
house with gold and silver ; and whenever he 
appeared, the benedictions of the people pro- 
claimed his passage. 

Terrestrial happiness is of short continuance. 
The brightness of the flame is wasting its fuel ; 
the fragrant flower is passing away in its own 
odours. The vigour of Omar began to fail, 
the curls of beauty fell from his head, strength, 
departed from his hands, and agility from his 
feet. He gave back to the califf the keys of 
trust and the seals of secresy ; and sought no 
other pleasure for the remains of life, than the 
converse of the wise, and the gratitude of the 
good. 

The powers of his mind were yet unimpair- 
ed. His chamber was filled by visitants, ea- 
ger to catch the dictates of experience, and of- 
ficious to pay the tribute of admiration. Galed, 
the son of the viceroy of Egypt, entered every 
day early and retired late. He was beauti- 
ful and eloquent ; Omar admired his wit, and 
loved his docility. Tell me, said Caled, thou 
to whose voice nations have listened, and whose 
wisdom is known to the extremities of Asia, 
tell me how I may resemble Omar the prudent. 
The arts by which you have gained power and 
preserved it, are to you no longer necessary 
or useful ; impart to me the secret of your 
conduct, and teach me the plan upon which 
your wisdom has built your fortune. 
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Young man said Omar, it is of little use to 
form plans of life. When I took my first sur- 
vey of the world in my twentieth year, having 
considered the various conditions of mankind, 
in the hour of solitude I said thus to myself, 
leaning against acedar which spread its branch- 
es over my head : seventy years are allow- 
ed to man ; I have yet fifty remaining : tent 
years I will allot to the attainment of know- 
ledge, and ten 1 will pass in foreign countries : 
I shall he learned, and therefore shall be hon- 
oured ; every city will shout at my arrival^ 
and every student will solicit my friendship. 
Twenty years thus passed will store my mind 
with images which I shall be busy the rest of 
my life in combining and comparing. I shall 
revel in inexhaustible accumulations of intel- 
lectual riches ; I shall find new pleasures for 
every momeut, and shall never more be wea- 
ry of myself. I will, however, not deviate too> 
far from the beaten track, of life but will try 
what can be found in female delicacy. I will 
marry a wife beautiful as the Houries ; and 
wise as Zobeide ; with her I will live -twenty 
years within the suburbs of Bagdat, in every 
pleasure that wealth can purchase, and fancy 
can invent. I will then retire to a rural dwell- 
ing, puss my last days in obscurity and con- 
templation, and lie silently down on the bed' 
of death. Through my life it shall be my seU 
tied resolution, that 1 will never depend upon 
the smile of princes ; 'that I will never stand 
exposed to the artifices of courts, I will never 
gani for public honours, nor disturb my quiet 
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'with affairs of state. Such was my scheme of 
life, which I impressed insensibly upon my 
memory. 

The first part of my ensuing time was to be 
spent in search of knowledge ; and I know not 
how 1 was diverted from my design. I had 
no visible impediments without, nor any un- 
governable passions within. I regarded know- 
ledge as the highest honour, and the most en- 
gaging pleasure ; yet day stole upon day, and 
month glided after month, till I found that sev- 
en years of the first ten had vanished, and left 
nothing behind them* T now postponed my 
purpose of travelling ; for wby should I go 
abroad while so much remained to be learned 
at home ? I immured myself for four years, 
and studied the laws of the empire. The fame 
of my skill reached the judges ; I was found 
able to speak upon doubtful questions, and was 
commanded to stand at the foot- stool of the ca- 
liff. I was heard with attention, I was con- 
sulted with confidence, and the love of praise, 
fastened on my heart. 

I still wished to see distant countries, listen* 
ed with rapture to the relations of travellers, 
and resolved some time to ask my dismission, 
that I might feast my soul with novelty ; but 
my presence was always necessary, and the 
stream of business hurried me along. Some- 
times I was afraid lest I should be charged 
with ingratitude ; but I still proposed to trav- 
el, and therefore would not confine myself by 
Marriage. 
, la my fiftieth year I began to suspect that 
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the time of travelling was past, and thought it 
best to lay hold on the felicity yet in my pow- 
er, and indulge myself in domestic pleasures. 
But at fifty no man easily finds a woman beau- 
tiful as the Houries, and wise as Zobeide. I 
enquired and rejected, consulted and deliber- 
ated, till the sixty second year made me a- 
shamed of gazing upon girls. I had now noth- 
ing left but retirement, and for retirement I 
never found a time, till disease forced me from 
public employment. 

Such was my scheme, and such has been its 
consequeuce. With an insatiable thirst for 
knowledge, I trifled away the years of im- 
provement ; with a restless desire of seeing 
different countries, I have always resided in 
the same city ; with the highest expectation of 
connubial felicity, I have lived unmarried ; and 
with unalterable resolutions of contemplative 
retirement, I am going to die within the walls 
ofBagdat. * Johnson. 

CHARACTER OF ALFRED, KING OF ENGLAND. 

The merit of this prince, both in private and 
public life, may with advantage be set in op- 
position to that of any monarch, or citizen, 
which the annals of any age or any nation can 
present to us. He seems indeed to be the com-, 
plete model of that perfect character, which, 
under the denomination of a sage or wise man r 
the philosophers have been fond of delineating, 
rather as a fiction of their imagination, than in 
hopes of ever seeing it reduced to practice ; so 
happily were all his virtues tempered togetb* 
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er, so justly were they blended, and so power* 
fully did each prevent the other from exceed- 
ing its proper bounds. 

He knew how to conciliate the most enter- 
prising spirit with the coolest moderation ; the 
most obstinate perseverance, with the easiest 
flexibility ; the most severe justice, with the 
greatest lenity ; the greatest vigour in com- 
mand, with the greatest affability of deport- 
ment ; the highest capacity and inclination for 
science, with the most shining talents for ac- 
tion. 

His civil and his military virtues are almost 
equally the objects of our admiration, except- 
. ing only, that the former, being more rare a- 
mong princes, as well as more useful, seem 
chiefly to challenge our applause. Nature al- 
so, as if desirous that so bright a production 
of her skill should be set in the fairest light, 
had bestowed on him all bodily accomplish- 
ments ; vigour of limbs, dignity of shape and 
air, and a pleasant, engaging, and open coun- 
tenance. Fortune alone, by throwing him in- 
to a barbarous age, deprived him of historians 
worthy to transmit his fame to posterity, Al- 
fred died in the year 897> aged 38. 

Hume, 

BE8CRIPTI0N OF THE VALLEY OP ABYSSINIA. 

The place, which the wisdom or policy or 
antiquity had destined for the residence of the 
Abyssinian princes, was a spacious valley in 
the kingdom of Arobara, surrounded on everjr 
^ide by mountains; of which the summits over-- 
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which it could be entered, was a cavern that 
passed under a rock, of which it had long been 
disputed whether it was the work of nature or 
of human industry. The outlet of the cavern 
was concealed by a thick wood, and the mouth 
which opened into the valley was closed with 
gates of iron, forged by the artificers of ancient 
days, so massy that no man without the help 
of engines could open or shut them. 

From the mountains on every side, rivulets 
descended that filled all the valley with ver- 
dure and fertility, and formed a lake in the 
middle, inhabited by fish of every species, and 
frequented by every fowl whom nature hag 
taught to dip the wing in water. The lake 
discharged its superfluities by a stream which 
entered a dark cleft of the mountain on the 
northern side, and fell with dreadful noise from 
precipice to precipice, till it was heard no 
more. r 

The sides of the mountains were covered 
with trees, the banks of the brooks were di- 
versified with flowers ; every blast shook spi- 
ces from the rocks, and every month dropped 
fruits upon the ground. All animals that bite 
the grass, or browse the shrub, whether tame 
or wild, wandered in this extensive circuit, se- 
cured from beasts of prey by the mountains 
which confined them. On one part were flocks 
and herds feeding in the pastures, on another, 
all the beasts of chace frisking in the lawns ; 
the sprightly kid was bounding on the rocks, 
the subtle monkey frolicking in the trees, and 
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the solemn elephant reposing in the shade. — 
All the diversions of the world were brought 
together, the blessings of nature were collect- 
ed, and its evils extracted and excluded. 

Johnson. 

CHARACTER OF 6R0TIUS. 

If we fairly estimate both the endowments 
and the virtues of Grotius we may justly con- 
sider him as one of the most memorable men 
who have done honour to modern times* He 
combined the discharge of the most important 
duties of active and public life, with the attain- 
ment of that exact and various learning which 
is generally the portion only of the recluse stu- 
dent. He was distinguished as an advocate 
and magistrate, and he composed the most val* 
nable work on the law of his own country : he 
was almost equally celebrated as an historian, 
a scholar, a poet and a divine : a disinterested 
statesmen, a philosophical lawyer ; a patriot, 
who united moderation with firmness, and a 
theologian, who was taught candour by his 
learning. Unmerited exile did not damp his 
patriotism ; the bitterness of controversy did 
not extinguish his charity. The sagacity of 
his numerous and fierce adversaries could not 
discover a blot on his character ; and in the 
midst of all the hard trials and galling provo- 
cations of a turbulent political life, he never 
once deserted his friends when they were UK- 
fortunate, nor insulted his enemies when they 
were weak. Sib James Mackintosh. 
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HAMAN ; OR, THE MISERY OF ffRltfK, 

Ahasuerus, w hols supposed to be the prince 
known among the Greek historians by the 
name of Artaxerxes. had advanced to the 
chief dignity in his kingdom, Haman, an A- 
malekite, who inherited all the* ancient enmi- 
ty of hie race to the Jewish nation. He ap- 
pears, from what is recorded of him, to have 
been a very wicked minister. Raised to 
greatness withont merit, he employed his 
power solely for the gratification of his pas- 
sions. As the honours which he possessed 
were next to royal, his pride was every day 
fed with that servile homage, which is pecul- 
iar to Asiatic Courts ; and all the servants of 
the king prostrated themselves before him* 
In the midst of this general adulation, one per- 
son only stooped not to Haman. This was 
Mordecai the Jew ; who, knowing this Amale- 
kite to be an enemy to the people of God ; and, 
with virtuous indignation, despising that inso- 
lence of prosperity with which he saw him 
lifted up ; " bowed not, nor did him reverence." 
On this appearance of disrespect from Morde- 
cai, Haman " was full of wrath : but he thought 
scorn to lay hands on Mordecai alone. ' ' Per- 
sonal revenge was not sufficient to satisfy him. 
So violent and black were his passions, that 
he resolved to exterminate the whole nation to 
which Mordecai belonged. Abusing, for his 
cruel purpose, the favour of his credulous sove- 
reign, he obtained a decree to be sent forth, 
that against a certain day, all the Jews through- 
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out the Persian dominions should be put to the 
tB word. Meanwhile, confident of success, and 
blind to approaching ruin, he continued exult- 
ing in his prosperity. Invited by Abasuerus 
to a royal banquet, which Esther the queen had 
prepared, " he went forth that day joyful, and 
with a glad heart." 

But behold how slight an incident was suf- 
ficient to poison his joy ! As he went forth, 
he saw Mordecai in the king's gate ; and ob- 
served, that he still refused to do him hom- 
age : " he stood not up, nor was moved for 
him;" although he well knew the formidable 
designs, which Haman was preparing to exe- 
cute. One private man, who despised his 
greatness, and disdained submission, while a 
whole kingdom trembled before him : one 
spirit which the utmost stretch of his power 
could neither subdue nor humble, blasted his 
triumphs His whole soul was shaken with 
a storm of passion. Wrath, pride, and desire 
of revenge, rose into fnry. With difficulty, he 
restrained himself in public ; but as soon as 
he came to his own house, he was forced to 
disclose the agony of his mind. He gathered 
together his friends and family, with Zerech 
his wife. * He told them of the glory of his 
riches, and the multitude of his children, and 
of all the things wherein the king had promot- 
ed him ; and how he had advanced him above 
the princes and servants of the king." He 
said, moreover « Yea Esther the queen suffer- 
ed no man to come in with the king, to the 
fcanquet that she had prepared; but myself ; 
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and to-morrow also am I invited t<) her with 
t&e king." After all this preamble, what is 
the conclusion ? — " Yet all this availeth me, 
nothing, so long as I see Mordecai the Jew 
kitting at the king's gate/ 5 

The sequel of Hainan's history I shall not 
vow pursue, it might afford matter for much 
instruction by the conspicuous justice of God 
in his fall and punishment. But contemplat- 
ing only the singular situation, in which the 
expressions just quoted present him, and the 
violent agitation of his mind which they dis- 
play, the following reflections naturally arise; 
How miserable is vice, when one guilty pas- 
sion creates so much torment ! how unavailing 
is prosperity, when in the height of it, a single 
disappointment can destroy the relish of all its 
pleasures ! how weak is human nature, which, 
in the absence of real, is thus prone to form to 
itself imaginary woes ! Blair. 

TRIAL AKD EXECUTION OF THE EARL OF STAFFORD. 

The Earl of Stafford defended himself a- 
gainst the accusations of the house of Com- 
mons, with all the presence of mind, judg- 
ment,and sagacity, that could be expected from 
innocence and ability. His children were 
placed beside him, as he was thus defending 
his life, and the cause. of his royal master., 
After he had, in a long and eloquent speech, 
delivered without premeditation, confuted all 
the accusations of .his enemies^ he thus drew 
to a conclusion. "Bat, my lords, I have trou- 
bled you too long : longer than I should have 
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done, but for the sake of these dear pledges, 
which a saint in heaven has left me." — Upon 
this he paused ; dropped a tear ; looked upon 
Ms children ; and proceeded—" What I for- 
feit for myself is a trifle : that my indiscretions 
should reach my posterity, wounds me to the 
heart. Pardon my infirmity ? somethinglshould 
have added, but I am not able j and there- 
fore I let it pass. And now, my lords, for my- 
self. I have long been taught that the afflictions 
of this life are overpaid by that eternal weight 
of glory, which awaits the innocent. And so, 
my lords, even so, with the utmost tranquillity, 
I submit Myself to your judgment, whether that 
judgment be life tir death; not my wili^but 
thine, O God, be done !» 
■ 4lis eloquence and innocence induced those 
judges to pity, who were the most zealous to 
condemn him. The king himself went to the 
house of lords, and spoke for some time in . his 
defence ; but the spirit of vengeance, which 
had been chained for eleven years, was now 
roused s afid nothing but his blood could give 
the people satisfaction, fie was condemned 
by both houses of parliament ; and nothing 
remained but for the king tor give his consent to 
the bill of attainder. Bat in the present com- 
motions, the consent of the: king would very 
easily be dispensed with ; and imminent dan* 
ger might attend hi* refusal; ' Charles> how- 
ever, who loved Stafford tenderly, hesitated, 
and' seemed reluctant ; trying every expedi- 
ent to put off so dreadful an office, as that of 
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he continued in this Agitation af mind, ■ &&d 
state of suspense, bis doubts were at last si- 
lenced by an act of great magnanimity in the 
condemned lord. He received a letter from 
that unfortunate nobleman, desiring tbat his 
life might be made a sacrifice, to obtain recon- 
ciliation between the king and his people : ad- 
ding that he was. prepared to die; and that to 
a willing mind there could be no injury. This 
instance of noble generosity was but ill repaid 
by his master, who complied with his request. 
He consented to sign the fatal bill by commis- 
sion : and Stafford was beheaded on Tower- 
hill ; behaving with all that composed dignity 
of resolution, which was expected from his 
character. Goldsmith. 

CHARACTER OF JATTES I. KING QV ENGLAND. 

No prince, so little enterprising and so inof- 
fensive, was ever so much exposed to the op* 
posite extremes of calumny and flattery, of sat- 
ire and panegyric. And the factions which 
began in his time, being still continued, have 
made his character be as much disputed lo this 
day, as is commonly that of princes who are 
our contemporaries. Many virtnes, however, 
it must be owned, he was possessed of ; but 
not one of them pure, or free from the conta- 
gion of the neighboring vices. His generosity 
bordered on profusion, bis learning on pedan- 
try, his pacific disposition on pusillanimity, 
his wisdom on cunning, his friendship on light 
fancy and boyish fondness. While he ima- 
gined that he was only maintaining his own 
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authority, he may perhaps be suspected la 
some of his actions, and still more of his pre- 
tensions, to have encroached on the liberties 
of his people. White he endeavoured, by an 
exact neutrality, to acquire the good will of all 
his neighbors, he was able to preserve fully the 
esteem and regard of none. His capacity was 
considerable, but fitter to discourse on general 
maxims, than to conduct any intricate busi- 
ness. 

His intentions were just, but more adapted to 
the conduct of private life, than to the govern- 
ment of kingdoms. Awkward in his person, 
and ungainly in his manners, he was ill qualified 
to command respect ; partial and undiscerning 
in his affections, he was little fitted to acquire 
general love. Of a feeble temper, more than 
of a frugal judgment ; exposed to our ridicule 
from his vanity, bat exempt from our hatred by 
his freedom from pride and arrogance. Andi, ' 
upon the whdle, it may be pronounced of his 
character, that all his qualities were sullied 
with weakness, and embellished by humanity. 
Political courage he was certainly devoid of; 
and thence chiefly is derived the strong preju- 
dice^ which prevails against his personal bra v. 
ery j an inference, however, which must be 
owned, from general experience, to be ex- 
tremely fallacious.. Hums*. 

THE CLOBB OP LIFE. 

' When we contemplate the close of life j 
the termination of man's designs and hopes : 
the (silence that now reigns ara#ng those who. 
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a little while agfr, were so busy* or so gay ; 
who caa avoid being touched with sensations 
at once awful and tender ? What heart but 
then warms with the glow of humanity? In 
whose eye does not the tear gather, on revolv- 
ing the fate of passing and short lived man ? 

Behold the poor man, who lays down at last 
the burden of hrs wearisome life. No more 
shall he groan under the load of poverty and 
toil. No more shall he hear the insolent calls 
of the master, from whom he received his 
scanty wages* No more shall he be raised 
from needful slumber pa his bed of straw, nor 
be hurried away from his homely meal, to un- 
dergo the repeated labours of the day. While 
his humble grave is preparing, and a few poor 
and decayed, neighbours are carrying him 
thittoef, it is good for us to think, that this man 
too Was our brother ; that for him the aged and 
destitute: wife, and the needy children, now 
weep ; that, neglected as he was by the world, 
he possessed, perhaps, both a sound under- 
standing and a worthy heart ; and is now car- 
ried by angels to rest in Abraham's bosom.-*- 
At no great distance from him, the grave is 
opened to receive the rich and proud man. 
For, as it is said with emphasis in the para- 
ble, " the rich man also died? and was buri- 
ed.* He also died. His riches prevented 
not his sharing the same fate with the poor 
mart ; perhaps through luxury they accelerat- 
ed his doom. Then, indeed, "the mourners 
ga about the streets;' 5 and while, in all the 
pomp and magnificence of wo, his funeral is 
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preparing, his heirs, impatient to examinee his 
will 9 are looking on one another with jealous 
eyes, and already beginning to dispute about 
the division of his substance.— One day, we 
see carried along the coffin of the smiling in- 
fant ; the flower just nipped as it began to blos- 
som in the parent's view : and the next day 
we behold the young man, or young woman, of 
blooming form and promising hopes, laid in an 
untimely grave. While the funeral is attend* 
ed by a numerous unconcerned company, who 
are discoursing with one another about the news 
fit the day, or the ordinary affairs of life, let 
our thoughts rather follow to the house of 
mourning, and represent to themselves what 
is passing there. There we should see a dis- 
consolate family, sitting in silent grief, think- 
ing of the sad breach that is made in their lit- 
tle, society ; and with tears in their eyes, look- 
ing to the chamber that is now left vacant, and 
to every memorial that presents itself of their 
departed friend. By such attention to the 
woes of others, the selfish hardness of our 
hearts will be gradually softened, and melted 
down into humanity. 

THE PLANETARY AND TERRESTRIAL WORLDS COMPARA- 
TIVELY CONSIDERED 

To us who dwell on its surface, the earth is. 
by far the most extensive orb that our eyes 
can any where behold : it is also clothed with 
verdure, distinguished by trees arid adorned 
with a variety of beautiful decorations ; where- 
as, to a spectator placed on one of the plan- 
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ets,ft wears a uniform aspect : looks all lu- 
minous ; and no larger than a spot. To be- 
ings who dwell at still greater distances, it 
entirely disappears. That which we call al- 
ternately the morning and the evening star, (ad 
in one part of the orbit she rides foremost in the 
procession of night, in the other ushers in and 
anticipates the dawn,) is a planetary world < 
This planet, and the four others that so won- 
derfully vary their mystic dance, are in them- 
selves dark bodies, and shine only by reflec- 
tion ; have fields, and seas and skies of their 
own ; are furnished with all accommodations 
for animal subsistence, and are supposed to be 
the abodes of intellectual life ; all which, to- 
gether with our earthly habitation, are depen- 
dent on that grand dispenser of Divine muni- 
ficence, the sun ; receive their light from the 
distribution of his rays, and derive their com* 
fort from his benign agency. 

The sun, whieh seems to perform its daily 
stages through the sky, is in this respect fixed 
and immoveable : it is the great axle of heav- 
en, about which the globe we inhabit, and oth- 
er more spacious orbs, wheel their stated cours- 
es. The sun, though seemingly" smaller than 
the dial it illuminates, is ^abundantly larger 
than this whole earth, on which so many lofty 
mountains rise, and such vast oceans roll. A 
line extending from side to side through the 
centre of that resplendent orb, would measure 
more than eight hundred thousand miles : a 
girdle formed to go round its circumference, 
would require a length of millions. Were its 
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solid contents to be estimated, the account 
would' overwhelm our understanding, and be 
almost beyond the power of language to ex- 
press. Are we startled at these reports of 
philosophy I Are we ready to cry oat in a tra»- 
„ sport of surprise, " How mighty is the bring 
who kindled so prodigious a fire j and keeps 
alive, from age to age, so enormous a mass of 
fl#tne I" let us attend our philosophical guides, 
and we shall be brought acquainted with spec- 
ulations more enlarged and more inflaming. 

This sun, with all its attendant planets, is 
but a very little part of the grand machine of 
the universe : every star, though in appearance 
110 bigger than the diamond thai glitters upon a 
lady's ring, is really a vast globe, like the snn 
in si#e and glory ; no less spacious^ no less 
luminous, than the radient source of day. So 
that every star, is not barely a world, but the 
centre of a magnificent sy&tem ; has a retinue 
of words, irradiated by its beams, and revolv- 
ing round its attractive influence, all which are 
lost to our sight in unmeasurable wilds of e- 
ther. That the stars appear like so many di- 
minutive, and scarcely distinguishable points, 
is owing to their immense and inconceivable 
distance. Immense and inconceivable indeed 
it is, siute a ball, shot from the loaded cannon, 
and flying with unabated rapidity, must travel, 
at this impetuous rate, almost seven hundred 
thousand years,- before it could reach the near- 
est of these twinkling luminaries. 

While, beholding this vastexpafiase, Ikara 
my own extreme meanness, I would also dis- 
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cor^r the abject littleness of all terrestrial 
things. What is the earth with all her osten- 
tations scenes, compared with this astonish- 
ingly grand furniture of the skies ? What, 
bat a dim speck, hardly perceivable in the 
map of the universe ? It is observed by a 
very judicious writer, that if the sun himself, 
which enlightens this part of the creation, 
were extinguished, and all the host of planeta- 
ry worlds, which move about him, were anni- 
hilated, they would not be missed by an eye, 
that can take in the whole compass of na- 
ture, any more than a grain of sand upon the 
seashore. The bulk of which they consist, 
and the space which they occupy, are so ex- 
ceedingly little in comparison of the whole> 
that their loss would scarcely leave a blank 
in the immensity of Cod's works. If then r 
notour globe only, but this whole system, be 
so very diminutive, what is a kingdom or a 
country ? What are a few lordships, or the: 
so much admired patrimonies of those who 
are styled wealthy ? When I measure them, 
with my own little pittance, they swell into 
proud and bloated dimensions : but when I 
take the universe for my standard, how scanty 
is their size f how contemptible their figure h 
They shrink into pompous nothings. 

Addison* 
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Jast published and for sate at Putter'* Bookstore, PonghkeepsJe, (Ifc 
Y.J auri gt ail the principal Bookstores in the United States, 

AN EASY GRAMMAR OF GEOGRAPHY. 

Accompanied tilth an Atlas «£ seven Maps. 

By JACOB WILLETTS. 

The Geography and Adas sell, at the very moderate price of Seven 

Dollars and F{fty Cents the Dozen, aud retail at 

Seventy Jk* <?ents, 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE WORK. 

Mr. pAOTEfc.H. Ba&Nbs, A. M. Principal of Dutchess County 
Academy, whose reputation as a public Teacher of Youth, stands* 
as high as that of any man In the state, has politely communicat- 
ed to us liia opinion, ta $e. following note— 

Poughkeepsie, 2d June, 1814. 
Mr. Pott SB, 

1 h&v* received a copy of your "Baity Grammar of Geogra- 
phy^ and in Answer to the request therewith communicated, I am 
ttappy to inform you, that the book, as to its ptan and arrangement, 
inlets my entire approbation* The method of placing the exercise* 
immediately after each principal division of the £lobe, and making 
them to include all th« important facts previously lad down, appear* 
to be, admirably calculated to facjffctajte the rapid and correct pro- 
gress of the students. The propriety of closing with astronomy ia 
obvious. The maps are neatly executed, and being bound separately 
from the book, will he highly useful and convenient. I do ujrt hes- 
itate to .say, that in ^ay estimation, this compendium of Geography, 
is preferable as a first book, to any which 1 have seen. 1 shall adopt 
6t Immediately in -my department, and recommend it to the 
dated masters in this institution. Yours respectfully, 

D. H. BARNES. 



Mr. Andrew Beers, from wloro the following note has been ve a 

eeived, is now engaged in the arduous and important undertaking. 

of writing a Gazetteer of his native state, Connecticut, similar in 

plan to Spaffoed'f. 

Davbuey, 14th July, 1814. 
Mr. Potter, 

SIR— I have thoroughly examined Mr. Witletts 9 " Easy Grammar- 
•J Geography" with the accompanying Atlas, published by you ; ami 
1 might with much propriety (if needful) enter into the particulars, 
of its high merits and great utility ; but suffice it to say, that I have 
been an old teacher, in the usual mode of Geography and Astrono- 
my, and I am now constrained to, say, that I regret the many daja* 



twonths, and I may evett *ay years, X hare spent in teaching accord- 
ing to the usual Books, only for the want of jtnt such a one as you 
have hit upon. For young pupils it certainly exceeds any thins; 
of the kind I ever saw. To study Geography and Astronomy with- 
out Map*, Figure*, &e. is as abmrd as to teaeh a child to call over 
the Alphabet without aeeing the shape of the letters. The conven- 
ience of having the Atlas by itself is obvious, as it must be constantly 
used in search for an answer to every question, which I readily con- 
ceive will be a kind of pleasing labour to the scholar, and soon make 
him a proficient in Geography. Yours, Sec. 

ANDREW BEERS. 



77j* following' letter to from the author of the Gazetteer of tfie 

State oj .Yew-Fort. 

Albany, 7th Mo. 4, 1814. 
Esteemed Friend, 

t have examined thy " Easy Ghamkar or Geography" 
and the 'Atlas/ with some care. For an elementary book, in com- 
mon schools, the plan meets my entire approbation ; and so far as I 
have been able to observe, it is very well executed. Being a cheap 
and useful book, it ought to, and probabr/ wttfr, find its way into ev- 
ery school in the state. I had been long since solicited, by several 
persons employed in the instruction of youth, to write a work of this 
kind, on the same plan, and am very happy to see that my prospect- 
ive labor may be dispensed with. Wishing thee very great success in 
thy literary enterprise, I remain thy friend, 

HORATIO GATES SPAFFORD. 
Paraclete Potter. 



Mr. R. O. K. Bennett, from whom the following letter has been re- 
ceived, is a teacher of the first standing and respeetabilty, wl* 
has for many yean been employed in the city of Albanj. 

Albany, June 24, 1814. 
Dear Sir— Your " J&uy Grammar of Geography? and accom- 
panying Atlas, have been duly received. As an elementary book, it 
*e justly entitled to a preference to any 1 have seen on the subject. 
It supplies what has long been wanting in common schools and acade-. 
suies, and what I have frequently heard called for —an. easy epitome 
of Geography, at a moderate price, and on a plan calculated to exer- 
cise the ingenuity, as well as the memory of pupils. Thoroughly 
convinced of its utility, I shall lose no time in introducing it into ray 
school ; aneY* shssl^ be much rejoiced to find it soon in general use. 
The astonishing and .truly gratifying changes which J*are taken place 
in the political aspect of Europe, will render it necessary for the com- 
piler to make in a iooJM edition, (which I hope a discerning public 
will soon call for) scjUbtrifiing alterations. Wishing yon all the 
sjtascsf to which thenKUs of this book justly entitle you, I remain, 
Tow oWigedhumble servant, |t O. JE» BENKxtTT- 
Mr. P. Pottb*. 



Mr. John Grisoom, a Teacher of die first retpecialrilityiu the cky of 
New- York, has favored at with the following note. 

lhave examined an "Easy Grammar of Geography" prepared 
by Jacob Willetts, and do not hesitate to say, that the author, in ray 
opinion, has fnlly attained the object he had in new ; viz. to improve 
the popular little work of Goldsmith, and especially to adapt it 
latere completely to the youth of this country. Thus improved, I 
consider it as one of the best Geographica 1 compends for the use of 
American Schools, which has yet been published. 

JNO. GUISCOM. 

New York, 7 mo. 9th, 1814. 



The Rev. John Reed, A. M. Rector of Christ's Church, in the 
village of Poughkeepcie, has favored us with his opinion as follows— 
" I have examined Mr. Willetts' "Easy Grammar or Geog- 
raphy," together with the Maps accompanying it, and think it de- 
cidedly the best compendium of Geography for common schools yet 
presented to the public," 
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ALSO, 
Just published by P. Potter, and for sale at his Bookstore 
in Poughkeepsie, and at the principal Bookstores in the 
United States, 

The Scholar's Arithmetic, 

• ■ * 

For the »se of schools in the United States : — By Jacob 
WiUetts,author of" An Easy Grammar of Geography "&c. 

Extract from the Compiler 1 * Prtface, 
After stating that some improvement has been attempted In 
arranging his work, and simplifying the Rules, the Compiler says, 

" But the improvement upon which the compiler places hit prin- 
cipal reliance, a* giving his work a decided superiority over any other 
work of the kind ., is the questions which he has introduced on the 
different rules. These questions, if properly used, cannot fail to be 
of important service in giving the learner a perfect understanding 
•of Arithmetic. Indeed it is believed that no method hitherto de- 
vised, is bo effectual for making the scholar thoroughly master of his 
ctudies,as that of requiring him to answer questions, embracing all the 
important particulars of what he has been learning. Experience has 
proved the utility of this method in the studsltf Geography, and the 
compiler of the following work, is sanguine ^Bk belief, that it will 
not onlv be found equally useful in conducing learners to a knowl- 
edge of Arithmetic, but that it may be advantageously introduces! 
into most other studies.*' 



